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LORD PALMERSTON. 


the innumerable essays which will be produced on the 
death of Lord Patmerston there will be little difference 

of judgment. No famous statesman has presented so little 
complication of character to political or biographical commen- 
tators. Genial, cheerful, manly, and social in disposition, 
Lord Patmerston made some of the choicest gifts of nature 
stepping-stones to fortune. Like many other successful men, 
he knew on occasion how to affect the character which was 
really his own. His hearty commonplaces, his homely jokes, 
his appeals to national feeling or prejudice, were often at 
the same time spontaneous ebullitions and skilful methods 
of attaining practical objects. Of one only of many 
elements of his popularity he seemed to be deliberately 
unconscious. When awkward admirers complimented him 
on the exceptional vigour of his advanced age, he passed 
over the topic without notice. He was too thoroughly alive 
to take pleasure in the reflection that he was probably on the 
verge of the grave. At the age of eighty-one he enjoyed the 
rare felicity of retaining to the last his powers, his pursuits, 
and his position in the country. If he had wasted his better 
moments in devising a suitable termination of his course, he 
would probably have wished that he might die in harness. 
Although it was not difficult to find objections to the 
prolongation of his official career, it happened that the 
great majority of politicians deprecated a change. No 
man is as good for any purpose at eighty as at sixty, 
but the country in general preferred the aged Minister 
to any younger rival, and his extraordinary vitality 
formed in itself no inconsiderable claim to popular favour. 
If Lord Patmerston had in his earlier days been an 
enthusiastic reformer or a fertile legislator, the inevitable 
barrenness of advanced age would have been more seriously 
felt; but a statesman who had always thought it his 
main duty to transact current business was readily allowed 


man. Lord Patmerston was the principal author of the un- 
toward Affghan war, which was a part of his general system 
of antagonism to Russia ; but he was not primarily respon- 
sible for the misconduct of English administrators at Cabul, 
or for the scandalous military appointments which then, as 
in many other instances, involved the country in disgrace and 
disaster. Two or three years later, Lord Patwersron’s daring 
policy was more suc , and it was again exclusively his 
own. At the risk of war with France, the English Minister 
drove Isranm™ Pasna out of Syria, with the assent rather than 
the assistance of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. He had judged 
rightly that, notwithstanding M. Tuters’s menaces and prepara- 
tions, the King of the Frencu would shrink from a profitless 
rupture, and from encountering the force of a European 
coalition. It is doubtful whether any section of the Cabinet 
had heartily concurred in an alarming enterprise of doubtful ex- 
pediency; and it was probably in resentment of his high-handed 
dealings in the Egyptian question that Lord Grey, five or six 
years later, deprived his party of the credit of repealing the 
Corn-laws by refusing to sit in a Cabinet where Lord PaLmer- 
ston was Foreign Secretary. During a tenure of the Foreign 
Office extending over nearly twenty years, Lord PALMERSTON | 
took every opportunity of promoting the cause of Constitu- 
tional Government, sometimes by active assistance, and more 
often by advice and remonstrance. His support of the 
Queens of Spain and of Portucat was ratified by success, 
and the general soundness of his judgment has con- 
firmed by the institution of Parliamentary bodies in almost 
every Continental monarchy. 

Within the last few years public opinion has inclined to 
doubt the prudence of interfering verbally in alien controversies; 
but, whatever may be the duty or the interest of future Eng- 
lish Governments, there is no doubt that Lord Patmerston’s 
remonstrances were received by despots with angry fear, and 
by European reformers with confidence and gratitude. In all 
| parts of the world his name was identified with liberty or with 


to abstain from active innovation in a time of peace and of _ evolution, and while his opponents in the House of Commons 
unusual prosperity. The practical measures in which he _ sometimes accused him of betraying insurgents whom he had 
had really been earnest and resolute happened not to be encouraged, no Polish exile or Italian patriot ever repeated 
subjects of immediate interest or discussion. The only dis- the charge. The advice of England is at present lightly 
sentients from the general tribute of respect and regret will treated, because the standing armies of the Continent are more 
be the political zealots who justly regarded the Primz Minister | than a match for the voluntary levies of the only State which 
as an irreclaimable opponent. From the beginning to the dispenses with conscription. Lord Pa.merston, however, 
ead of his life, Lord Patmerston was exempt from bigotry, | had lived and held office in the great war against Napo- 
and he had concurred in all the great political changes which | Lgon,. and, in common with the foreign objects of his 
were effected in his time; but he looked on benevolent | sympathy, he had been accustomed to believe in the 
projects for regenerating the world with good-humoured | irresistible power which he had formerly seen exerted b 

aristocratic incredulity. He had always opposed the | his country. It was worth while to announce that the Engli 

injustice and absurdity of excluding Roman Catholics from | Government had finally abandoned the doctrines which were, 
civil rights, and in the later controversy of Free-trade he | with imperfect justice, formerly attributed to CasrLereacn, but 
took the side of reason and justice. In the Reform Bill he jt was not so easy twenty years ago as at present to estimate the 
probably <a only because it was necessary to make a practical efficacy of English opinion. 1t was as the organ of 
choice, and becafSe he had previously, on full deliberation, | the new national policy that Lord PaLmerston was revered by 
coalesced with the Whigs against the supporters of indis- | foreign Liberals and detested by absolute rulers. When M. Huc 


criminate resistance to change. 

Lord Paterston will be principally remembered as Foreign 
Minister, although he has long held the highest office under 
the Crown. Both the praise and the blame which have been 


bestowed on his foreign policy have often been indiscriminate — 


and unjust. On the whole, however, he has done much to 
ensure the trial on the Continent of Europe of that representa- 
tive system in which alone, among political contrivances, he 
— believed. His share in the establishment of 

e State of Belgium has been sometimes overrated, because 
from 1830 to 1834 Lord Grey retained, as Prime Minister, the 
chief conduct of foreign affairs. It was from the accession of 
Lord Mesourne that Lord PaLMerston’s independent activity 
began to dispense with the aid, and almost with the sanction, 
of his colleagues. For the ensuing seven years the whole 
external force of England was virtually wielded by a single 


visited the remote capital of the Grand Lama, he was asked 
for information about Patmerston, and police agents used to 
examine passports with suspicious curiosity because the 
bore the formidable signature. © The latést revolution which 
Lord Patmerston favoured was also the most beneficent and 
the most successful. It is not certain that Italian libe 
_ would have been achieved without the diplomatic aid whieh 
| was supplied by Lord Patwerston, with the cordial support 
of Lord RusseLt and Mr. Guapstoxe. In recognising the 
| successive augmentations of the monarchy, and especially in 
| dissuading the French Government from the project of crushing 
| GARIBALDI's expedition, Lord PaALMErston performed consider- 
able services to the cause which he had always supported. 
It would be absurd to deny that in the course of 
| his long career he made serious mistakes. In 1852, 
after proposing at one moment a division of Schleswig 
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unwise treaty which has since been torn up by Austrian 
and Prussian conquerors. When the natural consequences 
of the blunder manifested themselves in the recent compli- 
cations, he wavered, and failed to use his opportunities ; 
and a previous mistake in dealing with the Polish insur- 
rection deprived his policy of the support of France. 
His long and consistent defence of Turkey against the 
ambition of Russia and France has, since the Crimean 
war, been disapproved by an increasing party. Posterity, 
however, will allow that in a matter of the highest im- 
portance Lord Patmerstun directed and expressed the 
opinion of his country, and that he postponed for a gene- 
ration the catastrophe which his successors will perhaps 
scarcely struggle to avert. It is not surprising that the ablest 
and most powerful Foreign Minister of his time was not at 
leisure to become a zealous partisan in domestic struggles. 
The two objects which he pursued more zealously than any 
contemporary statesman have been practically attained. The 
abolition of the Slave-trade and the establishment of a system 
of national defence were to Lord Patmerston what a Reform 
Bill is to a believer in extension of the suffrage. 

Lord Patmerston’s personal ambition was the more fully 
gratified because his highest elevation was attained in his 
later years. He rose slowly after his first appointment to 
office, and it appears that he had little desire to take a more 
active part in politics during the long Administration of 
Lord Liverroot. He first took office in 1807, and, according 
to a common rumour, Mr. Percevat invited him, in 1809, to 
enter the Cabinet. From that year to 1827 he was Secretary 
at War, and he first combined a seat in the Cabinet with his 
office on the accession of Mr. CanninG, in 1827. After re- 
signing his place in the Duke of WeLLInGton’s Government, in 
1828, he began to take a prominent part in Parliamentary 
debates. When Lord Grey became Minister, in 1830, Lord 
Patmerston had acquired sufficient importance to become 
Foreign Secretary ; but he still remained in the background 


* of domestic politics, while Lord Attnoxe and Lord Joun 


Russet successively led the Whig party in the House of 
Commons. It was only when Lord Jonn Russeit im- 
prudently dismissed his powerful colleague, in 1851, 
that Lord Patmerston came finally to the front. From 
that time he acknowledged no permanent superior, al- 
though he consented to hold a neutral office under Lord 
ABERDEEN, while Lord Jonn Russe. once more assumed the 
lead in the House of Commons. In the first year of the 
Crimean war he opposed the ill-timed production of a Reform 
Bill, which was afterwards scouted by Parliament; and on 
the resignation of Lord ABERDEEN he was summoned by the 

ublic voice to the chief conduct of affairs. In 1857, having 
a3 defeated in the House by a coalition of Lord Joun 
Russett, Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Cospen, Mr. Bricut, and Mr. 
Disraki, Lord Patmerston dissolved Parliament, and at the 
ensuing election he scattered his antagonists to the 
winds. A House of Commons which was pledged only to 
support a particular Government for the first and last time 
distrusted Lord Patmerston’s equable judgment. Having 
 amaggas on his popularity, he alienated his supporters in the 

ouse, and a combination of his enemies drove him from 
office in the early spring of 1858. On his return to power, 
in 1859, he showed the marvellous elasticity of his mind by 
proving that between seventy and eighty he was still capable 
of learning by experience. He gave office to his most in- 
veterate enemies; he afterwards bore with all their eccen- 
tricities and obliquities ; he made himself the most acceptable 
leader of his time to tle House of Commons, and yet he 
forfeited no portion of the popular favour which was the 
principal element of his strength. 

If he was not a great Minister, he was the most fortunate of 
statesmen and not the least prudent. He thoroughly under- 
stuod his own countrymen, and it happened that his system 
of foreign policy at length, after the lapse of many years, 
coincided with the creed which was universally adopted. 
His only bitter adversaries were the advocates of democratic 
change and the tribe of intolerant theorists. More impartial 
critics thought that his popularity was extravagant, and 
that longevity was in itself rather an accident than a 
virtue. His hold, however, on public sympathies, if it 
was not profound, was’ almost universal. Hie memory will 
be the more pleasantly recalled because he died in the full 
tide of prosperity, without any painful interval of obscure 
decay. His new Parliament and his large majority would 
perhaps have embarrassed him by the apparent necessity 
of using his irresistible force, and he may ulmost be con- 
gratulated on having left the difficult task to younger men. 
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Roman statesman, felix etiam opportunitate mortis. 


THE MINISTRY. 


4 3 close of Lord Paterston’s career has produced, like 
many other long-expected events, a certain feeling of 
surprise and perplexity. It is difficult to measure the mag- 
nitude or to foresee the nature of the changes which may 
ensue. Of late, indeed, Lord Patmerston’s importance had 
been rather personal than political, but his honorary pre- 
eminence effectually restrained the ambition both of opponents 
and of rivals. The activity of restless colleagues was neutralized 
by the caution or indifference of the veteran chief, and eager 
aspirants more or less willingly acquiesced in the temporary 
postponement of doubtful enterprises and contests. The 
Prime Minister was not, at least in his last term of office, 
one of those commanding statesmen who impose their own 
policy on their party or on the country. Decisions on which 
Pirr or Peet or would scarcely have con- 
sulted their Cabinet were sometimes adopted by the 
majority of a numerous Council; and it is believed 
that, on the important questions of Southern recognition and 
of the Danish war, Lord Patmerston was outvoted or over- 
ruled by his colleagues. Nevertheless, his supremacy rested 
firmly on the basis of discretion, of tact, of loyalty to his 
adherents, and of his great popularity. At home and abroad 
his name represented the Government, and while occasional 
miscarriages were generally attributed to subordinates, the 
Prime Minister received the credit of a long period of 
material prosperity. If Lord Patmerston had lived to 
meet the new Parliament, he would have originated no 
measures which his survivors are not equally competent 
to propose; but although it had become his function rather 
to reign than to govern, the administrative arch may 
possibly collapse on the withdrawal of the keystone. The 
remaining elements of Government must enter into new 
combinations, and dormant jealousies and incompatibilities 
may revive or display themselves in the organization of a new 
system. Political parties will be compelled, almost against 
their will, to recognise the termination of a tacit armistice. 
The expectation of the aged Minister’s death had served as a 
reason, or as an excuse, for the prolongation of a not un- 
welcome repose; but the concerted signal for a renewal of the 
contest has at last been given, and if the struggle is still 
suspended, some new apology for inaction will be required. 
The interval before the opening of the Session will be full of 
uncertainty, and Parliament will assemble in a state of 
unprecedented ignorance as to its own duties and destinies. 
The first business, however, is the formation of a Govern- 
ment; or rather the choice of a Minister, for one problem 
which might a few months since have seemed doubtful has 
been solved by the general election. If Lord Patwersron had 
died or retired from office in the spring, it was not impossible 
that a conflict of pretensions among the Liberal leaders might 
have made room for Lord Dersy ; but an ascertained majority 
of sixty or seventy in the House of Commons secures the 
possession of power to the dominant party, unless, indeed, the 
opportunity should be sacrificed through some difficulty in 
adjusting conflicting pretensions. The care which was taken 
in 1859 to satisfy all personal claims has left few eligible can- 
didates outside the present Cabinet. Lord Pa.merston’s 
inheritance will naturally fall to one of his colleagues, and 
general expectation appears to have assumed that the 
First Lord of the Treasury will-sit in the House of 
Lords. It was a matter of course that Lord RusseLt should 
be consulted, though the actual choice of a successor is a 
matter of secondary importance, because te principal direc- 
tion of public affairs must necessarily fall to the share of 
Mr. Guiapstone. With or without the title of First Minister, 
the leader of the House of Commons is almost always the 
most important member of the Cabinet, and neither royal 
favour nor party arrangement could deprive Mr. GLADSTONE 
of the post which has been earned by extraordinary ability 
and transcendent eloquence. If some portions of his history 
have suggested to his colleagues a natural uneasiness, the 
most summary reference to his possible competitors would 
have proved the absurdity of hesitation. No member of 
a Cabinet could gravely propose that Sir Grorce Grey, or 
Sir Cuartes Woop, or Mr. Miner Gipson should ex- 
pound the Ministerial policy in the House of Commons, 
while Mr. GLapsToNE sat by in silent deference. The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEequer might command his own terms irom 
' a Government which could not face his opposition for a week ;. 
and even if he insisted on his own claim to the rank of Premier, 
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he might force his colleagues to choose between submission to 
his demands and the dissolution of the party. So long as he 
adjourns his personal pretensions, Mr. GLADSTONE may expect 
to exercise preponderating influence in the Cabinet. Among 
the possible candidates for the office of Prime Minister he 
would probably prefer Lord Russert. The objections which 
might once have been raised to such a combination have been 
weakened by the lapse of time, and on some political questions 
Lord Russext and Mr. Guiapstone approach to a cordial 
understanding. <A latent ground of preference might consist in 
Lord Russex’s precedence both in official rank and in age. 
It would be comparatively easy to make room for a rival who 
has already been First Minister, especially when his tenure of 
office must, in the course of nature, be limited. 

If the remaining members of Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet 
were at liberty to consult their personal predilections, they 
would probably adjudge the vacant presidency of their body 
to Lord Crarenpon or Lord GranviLLe. Both enjoy the repu- 
tation of being adroit and dispassionate statesmen, and are 
popular in society and in the House of Lords; and both have 
earned long experience in some of the highest offices under the 
Crown. The Duke of Somerset, though his general and ad- 
ministrative ability is undisputed, has never assumed a promi- 
nent position in his party. If the only qualification of a 
leading statesman were habitual freedom from indiscretion, 
Lord Ciarenpon and Lord GranviLLE would be sater Minis- 
ters than Lord Russert or Mr. Grapstone. Neither the 
Duruam letter nor the speech in favour of universal suffrage 
would ever have been perpetrated by Lord GranvILLe, and 
Lord CLarenpon has learned caution and reserve in the school 
of diplomacy. In default of a more formidable competitor, 
either nobleman would discharge with credit the functions of 
nominal Prime Minister; but they are little known in the 
country or in the House of Commons, and Lord Russetx still 
retains a hold on the affections of a party which for twenty 
years followed his guidance. The elevation of Lord Russet. 
would make room at the Foreign Office for Lord CiarEn- 
pon; and as Mr. Guapstone would undoubtedly remain 
at the Exchequer, the principal posts in the Government 
would be creditably filled. The want of Lord Patmerston will 
be chiefly felt when the chief members of the reconstituted 
Cabjnet desire to signalize by unnecessary activity their acces- 
sion to supreme power, It will also be found difficult to con- 
ciliate or restrain hasty and dissatisfied partisans. 

His love and fear glued many friends together, 

And now we see the tough commixture melt. 
Some of his survivors are men of genius, and others are men 
of the world, but no great political leader on the Ministerial 
side combines comprehensive knowledge of business and public 
energy with an instinctive knowledge of human nature. 

The possible combinations of the Cabinet range within 
narrow limits, but the ulterior results of Lord PaLmerston’s 
death are not easily foreseen. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
there is time to devise a new system of policy before the 
meeting of Parliament, for a Cabinet inspired by Mr. Giap- 
STONE may be tempted into perilous adventures. A Reform 
Bill of some kind will almost certainly be proposed, especially 


if Lord Russet should be at the head of the Government. If | 


the Ministers prudently take counsel with their supporters, they 
will be moderate in their proposals of change. The principal 
lesson impressed on Liberal candidates at the general election 
was the discovery that the borough constituencies entirely object 
to disfranchise themselves in favour of the present non-electors. 
One experienced agent after another urged upon his employer 
the necessity of restraining his profuse offers of concession 
and change; and it may be doubted whether a single speaker 
at any hustings in the United Kingdom recommended a 61, 
rental franchise, except as an instalment of universal or house- 
hold suffrage. It is, indeed, just possible that Mr. Briaut’s hopes 
may hereafter be realized by a strong popular agitation; but 
one of the first consequences of a sweeping Reform Bill would 
be the defeat of the Government, even if the scheme itself had 
not previously caused a schism within the ranks of the 
Cabinet. Although Mr. Grapsrone may often have been 
impatient of Lord Patmerston’s dislike of innovation, 


he ought to have satisfied himself by observation that | 


the late Prise Muuster’s policy was thoroughly in harmony 
with public opinion. It is perhaps not impossible to devise 
a safe and judicious scheme of Parliamentary Reform. An 
extreme measure would produce a violent struggle, and pro- 
bably a disruption of the Government; and in its remote con- 
sequences it might promote a coalition among moderate and 
prudent politicians. The distrust of the Conservative leaders, 
which added strength to Lord Patmerston’s Government, 
might hereafter induce the best of their followers to meet 
halfway the overtures of a Liberal secession. 


A safer opening for legislative activity may be found in 
directions which Mr. GLapsrone has already partially explored. 
| His control over financial and social legislation was already 
_ complete, but he will henceforth command the undivided sup- 

port of the Government to any measure which he may propose. 
_ Lord Patmerston disapproved of the repeal of the Paper Duty, 
and looked coldly on the French Treaty, although he allowed 
_ the Cuancetor of the Excuequer to regulate the policy of his 
own department. In the House of Commons Mr. Guapsron& 
will be virtually Prime Minister, instead of being forced to 
restrain his impetuous eloquence, as he was obliged to do 
when Sir Gzorce Grey, in Lord Patwersron’s absence, de- 
livered the sentiments of the Government. In all probability, 
domestic legislation will be unusually active, and a change 
may gradually appear in the treatment of foreign affairs. 
| With Lord Patmerston’s death the Protectorate of England 
| over Turkey loses its most earnest and powerful supporter. 
Lord Russett and Lord Ciarenpon may perhaps cherish 
for a time the old traditions of English policy, but Mr. 
GLapsTONE views the Eastern question through a medium of 
theological fancy, and in practice he will concur with the 
more prosaic calculations of Lord Stantey and of the younger 
generation of statesmen. All conjectures, however, as to the 
| immediate political future resolve themselves again and again 
into speculations on the course of a single statesman. With 
| prudence and self-control Mr. GLapsTone may determine the 
| political future of England for the next ten years; and if he 
fails in the enterprise it will become necessary to commence a 
new calculation. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


HE controversy between England and the United States 
as to our manner of fulfilling our duties as neutrals 
in the recent war might have been expected to end very 
quietly and happily. The Americans might not in so ye | 
words have owned themselves convinced, but they are mu 
too sensible and too just not to see the unanswerable force of 
_ the arguments for the recognition of the South which are de- 
rived from the previous declaration of the blockade, and from 
the judgment of their own Supreme Court—a Court which all 
_ those who desire the general elevation of jurisprudence will 
delight to see still reasons with that breadth of view and that 
felicity of diction which made it illustrious in former years. 
There can also be as little doubt that, if they had not been 
satisfied with the defence we have to set up against the charge 
of negligence in letting the Alabama go, they would have 
bowed to the overpowering force of the precedent set by 
_ themselves in dealing with the claims of Portugal. But the 
current of national feeling has been unfortunately ruffled by 
two slight impediments, each small and trivial in itself, but 
calculated, so far as they go, to give a needless prolongation to 
whatever of bitter feeling remains against us in the States. 
The blame in the one case rests with the Government. When 
| refusing to submit the conduct of his Government, in the 
| case of the Alabama, to the arbitration suggested, Lord 
RvssELL announced that England would be willing to refer 
to a mixed Commission all those claims which the two coun- 
tries might agree to refer to them. This, as Lord Russei. 
knew, and as every one who gave the subject a moment's 
thought must know, was wholly illusory. There are no 
claims of the United States which we should consent to refer 
to this Commission. And Mr. Apams was fully justified in 
resenting so once @ proposition, apparently equitable, but 
purely nugatory. Mr. Sewarp has an opening which it will 
be quite fair and proper he should use, and it is very unlikely 
that he wiil neglect or decline to use it. The only 
imaginable use which the proposal of this illusory Commis- 
sion can serve is to give the Americans a little triumph in 
despatch-writing, which may serve to mitigate whatever 
mortification they may feel in owning that, so far as 
mere arguments go, Lord Russet is right. The blame 
|in the other case, of ill-judgment or ill-feeling, rests 
| with the Times. It made the blunder of supposing that the 
conduct of the Government in the matter of the Alabama was 
one of the points which England was willing to refer to the 
proposed Commission, and then, when this extraordinary 
mistake had to be rectified, it tried to conceal its own in- 
accuracy in a cloud of idle bluster and invective against 
America. This is much to be regretted. If we, who have 
the strong case in argument, cannot reason calmly and fairly, 
how can we expect that the Americans, who have to make the 
best of a bad case, should resist the temptation to substitute 
violence for argument? Setting aside whatever inclination 


generous minds in England should have to speak tenderly of 
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a great nation which, in its present moment of triumph, 
is showing admirable prudence and good humour, there 
is a perpetual obligation to discuss all questions of inter- 
national law in as calm and courteous a way as possible. 
For the arguments of international law are addressed, not to 
a tribunal which can allow for and despise the intemperate 
vehemence of an advocate, but to the reason, the good sense, 
and the conscience of those who are themselves a party to 
the dispute. 

Some of those who wish to treat the Americans in this 
controversy as we ourselves should wish to be treated, who 
only say we are right because the arguments convince them, 
and who would own in a moment that we are wrong if they 
were not so convinced, are inclined to hesitate in pronouncing 
whether the English Government was right in declining to 
refer the case of the Alabama to arbitration. It might seem, 
from the way in which Lord Russet words his refusal, as if 
the only obstacle in the way was the fear lest England should 
lower her dignity by consenting to make a foreign arbitrator 
the critic of her conduct. If this is all, it may be 
reasonably urged that if England is right, as we believe 
any impartial arbitrator in the world would pronounce her 
to be, the award would be in her favour; and if she is really 
in the wrong, there is no indignity in gathering this from the 
instructive decision of a competent judge. But, if the point 
is a little more thoroughly examined, it will be seen that the 
difficulties of referring the matter to arbitration are very great, 
independently of all susceptibility as to our dignity. For, 
when an arbitration is proposed, we have three preliminary 
questions to ask—What is the point to be referred? who 
is to be the arbitrator? and what is to be the result of his 
award? Let us take the last query first, and let us suppose 
that the award was against England. In most cases referred 
to arbitration there is some pecuniary measure of damages, as, 
for example, when the subjects of one State have suffered 
at the hands of the Government of another State, and 
so much money is held to compensate for their wrongs. 
Or else there is, as in the case of the Oregon dispute, 
so much territory to be given to one or the other of 
two claimants. Or it is possible that an arbitrator might 
decide that some wrong complained of was the fault of 
some minor official, and that the State against which the 
award was given should be called on to dismiss him. We 
are on the edge of a difficulty here, but it may perhaps be 
admitted that this is not impossible. For instance, in the 
case of our dispute with Brazil, if the award had been in our 
favour, money might have been awarded to the relatives of 
those who were robbed and murdered on the Brazilian coast ; 
and perhaps the Brazilian Government might have been 
called on to dismiss the official who tried to restrain the frolics 
of our intoxicated little middy. But in the case of the 
Alabama there would be no means of fixing a pecuniary redress, 
for the losses inflicted by the Alabama are not to be taken as 
the measure of the damages. We had nothing to do with her 
after she got to sea; but we should be answerable for letting 
her go to sea. Ifa money award were made, and made with- 
out reference to the harm she did, it would only take the 
shape of a fine on our negligence ; and a fine is the same thing 
as a direction to apologize, for the money is nothing to a 
nation, and it would only be an evidence that an apology was 
due. Nor could the officials in this case be dismissed, for it 
was the Executive Government of the country that did the 
wrong, if any wrong was done, and no nation can be called on 
by foreigners to go without an Executive. Therefore, all that 
the arbitrator could really do would be to order England, if 
wrong, to apologize. And this, it will be owned, makes the 
choice of an arbitrator rather difficult. It has been some- 
times proposed that disputed questions of international law 
should be referred to the decision of an impartial Uni- 
versity; but the grotesqueness of asking the Professors of 
Gottingen whether Lord Russg. is to be —* sorry for 
not having asked the advice of the law-oflicers a little more 
quickly is obvious, and it is difficult to say what Sovereign 
could be a judge. It would be far too invidious to ask 
France or Russia to pronounce in such a case, and a little 
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use reasonable diligence and reasonable means to prevent 
their issuing. The Americans are, w_ think, right in re- 
quiring something more than good intentions. We ought 
to possess such a machinery for the prevention as, under 
all the circumstances, is fairly efficacious. «here can be 
no exact definition of this machinery, for it may vary in- 
definitely ; but certainly it would not do to say that we 
could not stop such vessels as the Alabama because we 
had no duly qualified Government agents at Liverpool. But, 
then, does reasonable diligence mean that we should be re- 
sponsible in cases brought under our notice, or which, if 
we had taken the trouble to find them out, might have come 
under our notice? During the recent war, the Federal Govern- 
ment, which spent money lavishly, procured the n 
information and called on us to act. But it would require muc 
consideration before we could admit that a belligerent can 
make a neutral Government responsible for the escape of a 
ship which that Government has never heard of. Then what 
is the nature of the ship that oyght to excite suspicion? 
Evidently it must be a ship that has the appearance 
of a man-of-war, or of a vessel differing in some aptitude for 
war from any sort of merchantman ; or otherwise the whole 
carrying trade of the country might be paralysed by innocent 
trading vessels being detained on suspicion. Unfortunately, 
the Shenandoah shows that this necessary restriction of sus- 
picion to vessels of a warlike appearance renders the precau- 
tions of the neutral and the jealous watchfulness of the 
suspecting belligerent almost nugatory. Then to whom does 
the neutral owe the duty, such as itis? It is sometimes said 
that the neutral owes the duty only to itself; but this is, 
we conceive, merely a misapplication of the rule of Prize 
Courts, that the Court will not take cognizance of violations of 
neutrality unless the neutral chooses to ask for a recognition 
of his rights. The neutral, if he is grossly negligent, allows 
his country to be made a fountain of warlike enterprise, and 
the belligerent aggrieved by this has a right to complain. 
We think it ought to be admitted that a belligerent has a 
right to call upon a neutral to exercise reasonable diligence, 
and employ a fairly efficacious machinery, in order to prevent 
the issue from his ports of vessels of a nature more or 
less warlike, the character of which is brought to his 
notice. But, if the neutral fails in this duty, what 
remedy has the belligerent? We think the remedy 
of referring to arbitration whether the neutral shall or 
shall not apologize is futile, and especially dangerous as 
tending to concentrate the attention of nations on questions of 
dignity which are hotbeds of quarrel. The only remedy 
therefore is war, or such an approach to war as is involved in 
the cessation of diplomatic relations. But when once the 
resolution not to go to war has been taken, then the remed 
of the belligerent has ceased. At the same time, althoug 
the formal remedy of the belligerent is gone, yet the 
belligerent has a moral right to that kind of apology 
which takes the shape of an acknowledgment of error 
on the part of the nation that has been guilty of wrong. If 
our Government had been negligent, then all honest public 
writers and speakers in England ought to say so, and to 
lament this negligence. As it is, we think that our Government 
acted, not with the promptitude which they afterwards learnt to 
exercise, but with an honest desire not to be negligent, and 
that such inactivity, if any, as they displayed may be fairly 
excused in a new matter, in a first case, Tad in circumstances 
which made it very difficult to say how an English court of 
law would have regarded more active interference. 


THE FEARS OF THE BELGIANS, 

ELGIANS may be pardoned for feeling nervous at the 

present phase of the politics of Europe. There is a good 
deal to sober, if not to alarm, them. Belgium is the creature 
of European treaty and guarantee, and d and Denmark 
are saul examples to show that Europe is not above putting 
treaties and guarantees into her waste-paper basket upon 
occasion. Then, again, it is an 
France were to take it into her to swallow Belgi 
anxious people ask themselves what is to prevent her doi wot 
Germany is divided against itself, Prussia might be to 
purchase the Duchiea, and, if possible, to be allowed to cass 
ahowp eyes at Hamburg, at the price of French compensations 
in kind. Russia, exhausted by the Crimean war, weakened 


by the Polish insurrection, and intent internal dev 
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uvow.or Nice. England, finally, the natural 
his 4vnands and = igians, is, or seems to be, stranded high 
and dry upmerse of non-intervention. A remarkable 

mphlet, written in"this spirit and sense, has recently been 
published in Brussels, warning the Belgians that their 
position is insecure. The author, M. Décnamps, is a 
man of some mark, a leader of the moderate section 
of the Catho"It party, and a ci-devant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. No Belgian Foreign Minister can be ignorant 
about the state of Europe, with so knowing a monarch 
as King Lerorotp upon the throne, though M. Décuamps’ 
personal prejudices have on more than one occasion been 
more conspicuous than his judgment or good sense. His 
treatise is too remarkable to be passed over without notice. 
It has produced some sensation in his own country, and has 
been read extensively in Paris. M. Décuaurs believes that, 
on the death of the present Kine, the evident antagonism sub- 
sisting between Liberals and Catholics in Belgium might 
furnish from within that opportunity for French ambition 
which the confusion of German politics would afford from 
without. If, contrary to present appearances, the unity of 
Italy becomes — as M. Turers has prophesied it must — the 
signal for the unification of Germany, M. Diécuamps holds that 
un extension of the French frontier on the north must be the 
condition of a successful German, as its extension on the south- 
east was of a successful Italian, movement. Supposing, on the 
other hand, that Germany remains divided and estranged, 
either Prussia or Austria will in time be driven to bid for the 
alliance of the French Emperor, and Belgium is the obvious 
bargain with which that monarch may be tempted. It is 
true that Antwerp in the hands of the French nation would 
be, what the great NaPoLeon called it, a loaded pistol pointed 
at England's throat. But it is not necessary that the Emperor 
should take Antwerp. He might leave Antwerp and the 
west coast to Holland, and content himself with the goodly 
portion of territory stretching between the Scheldt and the 
Meuse. Thus all fear of European commotion would be 
removed, and Napoteon III. might move into the heart of 
Belgium with no more trouble and less bloodshed than when 
AuaB took possession of Nazorn’s vineyard. Such is the 
prediction of M. Décuamps, who is inclined to play the thank- 
fess part of Cassanpra among the Belgians. 


This seems at the first glance a rather gloomy picture. In 
the beginning of the present year, long before the pamphlet of 
M. Décuamps appeared, we pointed out that such a view of the 
prospects of Belgium might be taken by an alarmist. The 
alarmist has now appeared, and he has put on the dark colour- 
ing and the stormy lights with all the genius and gusto of a 
Gaspar Poussix. Nor is the only bright side which he sees 
to the landscape a very bright one. It consists in the hope 
that the Liberals in Belgium will make such terms with the 
Catholics as would permit the friends of M. Décnamps to 
return to power, and M. Décuamps himself, we presume, to 
the Foreign Office. If Belgium is as badly off as he repre- 
sents, it is to be feared that doses of M. Décuamps and Liberal 
Catholicism will do her at best but a fleeting and fugitive 
good. Yct part of his observations are worthy to be carefully 
considered. ‘Ihe patriotism of Prussians, as we know from 
history, has always been a selfish and a greedy kind of virtue. 
M. Bismark may or may not have expressed to M. bE 
Gramuont his perfect willingness that the French Eurzror 
“should take Belgium and put an end to that nest 
“of democrats.” It is assuredly not uncommon for an 


English traveller to hear Prussians discuss the plan of buying 
the connivance of France with some such unholy conces- 
sion; and M. Bismark, who has taken some leaves out of 
Count Cavour's book, would hardly hesitate to borrow the 
one leaf which is a blot on all the rest of the volume. If the 
morality of M. Biswark were Belgium's only hope, she would | 
be leaning upon a delicate reed. But there are other obstacles — 
to the annexation of a more unyielding character, and, before | 
accepting his ill-omened prophecies, we may reasonably pause 
te ider what the most important of them are. 

It may be taken for granted that Frenchmen are not above 
the follies and passions of their kind, and that French vanity 
might, under some circumstances, be flattered by a further 
territorial addition to the French departments. Yet no just 
conception of Naroueow Il, can be formed by those who 
refuse to allow that he is open to the influence of noble and 

ideas. The Republican party in Prance, with all 

t faults, are not mere anarchists; and were Navowwon Ul. 

propose by sheer force to seize upon the of 
an unwilling and free people, opinion in Prance 
would not follow him. lie could only venture to take 
Belgiua. cousderable party in wished to be 


taken. In the presence of such a danger, many of those who 
know Belgium best believe that Catholics and Liberals would 
lay aside their animosities and unite in a common assertion 
of national independence. It is true that circumstances 
on which it would be indecorous to dwell lave weakened of 
late King Leopotp’s hold on the affections of his subjects; 
nor can they be supposed to entertain anything but a cold 
and calculating interest in the reigning dynasty. Yet the 
Belgians are attached, in an unsentimental way, to freedom 
and to their national institutions, and they have no lively 
sense of the benefits of French rule. Nor is it at all clear that 
France, by the absorption of Belgium, would gain as much 
military strength as she would lose. The neutrality of Belgium 
is a cheap and a sure method of preserving the French from 
danger on the north. On that side, at least, France is sheltered 
from all Continental warfare, and she can scarcely be over- 
anxious to do with her own troops and at her own expense what 
at present Belgian troops do for her. No mountain range of 
impenetrable snows is a better shield and rampart upon a 
frontier than is a strong neutral Power, whose neutrality is 
guaranteed. Belgium is to the French what Switzerland 
might have been to Austria at the opening of the century had 
the Swiss preserved their autonomy. M. Tuuens, in 1840, 
pointed out Belgium’s chief weakness—the fear that, in case 
of a European conflict, she might not be sufficiently powerful 
to make her neutrality respected. Distinguished French 
statesmen of the Imperialist school have themselves denied, 
almost with asseverations, that it is the wish or interest of 
the French nation to extend their boundaries, either in the 
direction of Brussels or the Rhine. M. Tuouvenen and 
M. Persiayy are both committed to the assertion; and though 
Imperialist diplomatists, like the rest of the fraternity, are 
capable f ae dissimulation, their joint declarations 
prove ps that France cares less to annex Belgium than 
M. thinks. 


The price she would have to pay must be considerable. After 
fourteen years of anxious diplomacy, Napovzon III. has suc- 
ceeded in destroying the faintest vestiges of a European 
coalition, The Europe of the Treaty of Paris has been dis- 
solved, the individual Powers isolated, and the popular and 
most powerful figure upon the political stage is once more a 
Napoteon. The jealousy of the Continental Powers sleeps, 
but it sleeps lightly and might be roused again. The Em- 
PEROR cannot wish by one ialse move to fire the world with 
suspicion and alarm of the second Empire. The scheme for a 
partition of the Belgian territory which M. Décuamps believes 
likely to quiet all opposition, if feasible at all, would be 
as dangerous to Europe as a more wholesale measure. Eng- 
land would be right in thinking any such proposal purely 
illusory. It would, in reality, give France the command 
of Antwerp and of the shore. As Lord Russe. said 
four years ago, we have a right to assume that, in case 
of any European struggle, France would in all likelihood 
be acting upon the offensive. Entrenched behind neutral 
territories and between the Scheldt and the Meuse, she would 
be safe from attack, while it would be in her power at any 
moment, by one of those specious movements for which the 
First NapoLeon was famous, to cross the frontier and to march 
either into Germany or upon the coast. With respect to 
England, she would hold a delightful and valuable position. 
Protected from blockade, she would enjoy all the benefits of a 
seaboard intersected by navigable rivers, and would be able 
to repeat, in a internecine war, the manauvres and 

cies of sixty years ago. England never could consent 

can hold out no hopes to Parisian journalists that 

would be regarded on this si 

Channel as anything but a covert menace. We are in- 

to that France, at least, is passing out of the 

of territorial greediness. She is fitted to take the lead 

im any steps having for their object the ing down of 
national front 


of international friendliness. We trust, and are wi to 
beheve, that moh may be part of the dreamy anliton of her 
Monarch. But if, in the place of this, France 16 only waiting 
for an opportunity, directly or indireotly, to resune an 
military position, she ought wot to calculate on acquiescence 
of this country. 
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line of. prophecy. When the Italian campaign began, he | whether they would quarrel about Mexico or not. There ean 
published a pamphlet to show that Europe would never per- be no doubt that, if their decision had been for war, they 
mit the condition of Italy to be changed. At varions times | would have been eagerly backed both by the nation and by 
he has predicted the downfall of Italian unity, a European the army. But they had the sense to look at the true in- 
conflagration, and a rupture between England and France. | terests of their country, and they saw how ruinous a new war 
Nor can he be taken asa disinterested judge on the subject would be, and how many evils must flow from a war even if 
of Belgian politics at home. He views with too jaundiced successful. They therefore decided on peace, and, being re- 
an eye the proceedings of the Liberal party in that divided solved not to encourage a war feeling, they saw that their 
commonwealth, and is ready to despair of his country unless only course was to discourage it as openly and decisively as 
it reconciles itself more distinctly to the Church. Though possible, and they sent the order to Sueripan to disband 
M. Déewamps, therefore, is a man of note, he has yet to prove his volunteers. This disposed of the past. The Empire 
that he is a man of weight; and, without being over sanguine was not to be a cause of rupture between France and 
as to the morality of their neighbours, Englishmen may iairly | the States; but what was to be done for the future? Was 


consider that he is a sort of political raven, whose occupation 
and business is to croak. 


FRANCE, THE UNITED STATES, AND MEXICO. 


Ro of all kinds have recently prevailed as to the 
policy which the Government of the United States was 

repared to adopt in determining its future relations with 

‘rance with regard to Mexico. Not long ago it seemed as if 
the Monroe doctrine had been abandoned by the Presipenr, 
and as if the decision of the Presrpent had been accepted by the 
nation as readily on this point as on every other. Sneripay, 
on expressing’an anxious desire to lead his forces over the 
Texan frontier, had received the strongest rebuke possible by 
being ordered to reduce the strength of his troops by more 
than one-half. The Cabinet of Washington seemed bent on 
living in friendship with all the world, and the American 
papers gradually confessed that the cause of the Mexican 
adversaries of the Empire was altogether hopeless; nor did 
this conclusion seem to cause them much pain or alarm. 
But since then there have been rumours of a different 
kind. General Grant is said to have taken an opportunity 
of expressing a strong opinion that the Monroe doctrine 
must be upheld, and that the Emperor MaxiMILian must be 
made to clear out. The New York Herald—which, with all 
its faults, is honestly intended to gratify the passions and to 
pander to the ignorance and recklessness of the greatest pos- 
sible number of readers—announces, in the coarsest terms, 
that the French must take themselves and their nominee 
away. The large majority of the Congress are probably in- 
clined to take up the Mexican question as warmly as an 
American assembly ever takes up any question without official 
instigation. ‘They are Republicans, and the Republicans look 
on the establishment of the Mexican Empire during the season 
of Federal adversity as an insult to their party and their cause. 
Lastly, Mr. Sewarp is stated to have written a very me- 
nacing despatch, saying that the Government of the 
United States will not allow any more troops to be sent by 
France to Mexico. We may be sure that this account of the 
despatch is not in the least degree true. It would simply be 
a very offensive mode of declaring war with France; and it 
did not need the assurance of a later telegram, saying that the 
Government had made no change in its policy, to assure us 
that the Cabinet at Washington had no wish to make inevit- 
able a war that would be contrary to every tradition and 
interest of the States. Still, that Mr. Sewarp has written to 
the French Government with reference to the despatch of 
fresh troops from France is very probable, and this is quite 
compatible with a pacific policy, and with the intention to 
keep on the best terms with the Emperor Napo.eon. 

The correspondence between Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Dayton 
which has just been published shows that, when it was first 
supposed that the Archduke MaxmiLIan was to be made Em- 
peror, strict injunctions were given that the representative of 
the North at Paris should not in any way notice him. ‘The 
establishment of the Empire was regarded as a hostile project, 
and undoubtedly the supposition of its founders was that the 
South would succeed in making itself independent, and that a 
new State would be thus created which would be interested in 
protecting Mexico against the North. Although, however, 
the Cabinet of President Lincotn viewed the new Empire with 
great dislike and jealonsy, it neither could nor would 
quarrel with France; and so things went on quietly, and 
the French were allowed to overrun Mexico, and deal with | 
it as they pleased. And as causes of quarrel between nations — 
are sure, if not taken up at once or fomented by new differ- 
ences, to die in some measure away, the Washington Cabinet, 
being glad of the countenance and co-operation of France in 


_ the interference of France in Mexico to be perpetual, and was 
it to’be unrestricted? It is. evident that the continual influx 
of French troops into Mexico would be very irritating to the 
Americans, and if the number poured in was very large, 
a danger might be created, or at any rate France would 
altogether alter its position to the United States. The 
natural step, therefore, was to ask the French Government 
in the most friendly way what were its intentions, just as 
a Continental State might ask the intentions of a neighbour- 
ing State, if it saw large masses of troops. being concentrated 
near its boundary. This is, we presume, exactly what has 
been done. Mr. Sewarp, hearing that new troops were to be 
sent across the Atlantic, has probably asked France how many 
European troops it will be necessary to keep in Mexico, and 
how long. If it is true that the troops which were to arrive, 
and whose coming provoked this inquiry, were Nubians, Mr. 
Sewarp has had the luck or the tact to ask his question on an 
occasion when it may be answered more satisfactorily perhaps 
than on any other. If these Nubians are not enlisted willingly, 
they are very much to be pitied, and the Pasha of Eayrr is 
very much to be blamed; but so far as other Powers are con- 
cerned, the enlistment of Nubian troops by the Mexican 
Government is the most natural and unexceptionable thing 
it could do. These Nubian troops are employed in holding 
the district between the coast and the hills. In the deadly 
plains that intervene no European troops can be placed 
without the certainty of a rate of mortality that is in 
the highest degree alarming. But neither can the Mexicans 
themselves live in those regions, and the Mexicans of the 
upper level—that is, three-fourths of the nation—die of the 
fevers of the plains even more rapidly than Europeans. The 
Nubians are wholly unaffected by these fevers, and are, there- 
fore, the right men in the right place when stationed in the 
Tierra Caliente. They are gentle unassuming creatures, and 
far more civil and orderly than ordinary French regiments. 
They therefore act as a sort of special police, and if Mr. 
Sewarp, wants to know why more of them are being sent, he 
might be told that it is because the few already sent there 
have been found so useful and harmless, and because the 
Mexican Government has now a larger portion of the Tierra 
Caliente to keep in what, in that part of the world, is called 
order. 


This is, however, not what Mr. Sewarp wants to know. 
He wishes to have it made quite certain, once for all, what is 
the light in which the French Government views its occupa- 
tion of Mexico. In France, and perhaps generally in Europe, 
the views of the Emperor of the French on Mexico are 
tolerably well known. He may see that he has made a mis- 
take, but at any rate he cannot abandon his project now; 
and if the Mexican Empire is ever to succeed at all, now is 
the time to expect that its suecess will begin. He has no 
wish to occupy the country on behalf of France, or to make 
it a French dependency. But the aid of France is still 
necessary to carry out the work of restoration which 
has been taken in hand. This is all very obvious here; 
but it is by no means obvious on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There, both in Mexico itself and in the United 
States, a thousand wild rumours about the French in Mexico 
are always floating. The Empress is going away; the Eu- 
reror himself is going away. There is to be a new Emperor 
—a little boy, one of the dsons of Irursipe—and the 
French are to be regents. ‘The one idea that pervades all 
these foolish fancies is that some transparent political juggle 
is to be played, and that the French are to step into the 
avowed ownership of Mexico. Mr, Sewarp, perhaps, does not 
believe any of these wild stories; but he may not uureasonably 
wish to have them discredited, once for all, by a plain exposi- 
tion of the intentions and aims of France. The Presipent, 


other matters, got gradually to take this Mexican difliculty 


when recently addressing the representative of Brazil, sketched 


more easily, and to make it as little prominent as possible. , the position which his Government wished to occupy towards 
Whe’ the war ended, some definite course had to be taken, all States on the Continent of America. It desired to live 
and President Jounsoy and his advisers had to consider in the most perfect friendliness with them, provided they 
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were independent. Although this was said to Brazil, it was | The course of the ensuing Parliament is not likely to be 
evidently spoken really of Mexico. The line of the American equally smooth. The féllowers of Mazzini and of GartBALDI 
Government is, that the United States will not object tothe have perhaps become less numerous as the memory of the 
Empire of Mexico if only it is an independent Empire, and | Neapolitan expedition has faded from immediate recol- 
not a thorn in the side of the States, kept up to serve the lection; but the clerical party, which stood aloof from 
ambition of France. A dependent Emperor, entirely main- | the former elections, now exercises active’ pressure on the 
tained on his throne by European mercenaries, is not a neigh- | rural population. The Piedmontese, who at their own cost 
bour whom the United States could regard with friendliness or founded Italian liberty, are naturally irritated to find that 
even, with equanimity. But regard must be had to the their triumph has converted their capital into a provincial 
circumstances of the particular case. The Emperor is nota’ town. Above all, the vague hopes which brightened the 
tyrant who keeps down a reluctant population by foreign dawn of a successful revolution have faded, like other human 
troops; he is a man who employs foreign troops to give the anticipations, in the prosaic light of experience. Sanguine 
country that tranquillity which native troops are totally in- patriots find that, even when they have a King and a Parlia- 


capable as yet of giving it. There must be foreign troops in 
Mexico, because there are no Mexicans of whom troops can be 
made. A Mexican army is for the moment an impossibility, 
because both officers and men are so deeply demoralized by 
years of anarchy that they have no notion of discipline, fidelity, | 
and obedience to the civil Government. MaxriL1an must be 
an Emperor supported by foreign soldiers, and he must | 
to a certain extent be dependent on those of his brother sove- | 
reigns who send their subjects to help him. The real 
question is, whether he is using these foreign troops solely for | 
the pacification and welfare of Mexico, or as instruments to | 
serve the purposes of other Powers. Is he a tool of France, | 
or a.man undertaking a very difficult task from a desire to | 


redeem a portion of the human race from abject misery, and | 


helped in this enterprise by France, who is willing to furnish 


him with the contingent of troops absolutely necessary until — 
_ object by weakening successive Administrations. The zealous 


materials for a trustworthy native army spring up, as they 
would in a few years of peace and of a strong en- 
lightened Government? This question, now that all regular 
armed opposition has ceased, and the Imperialists hold the 
country, may in a large degree be solved by knowing what 
amount of French troops is to be kept there, and the reported 


arrival of these Nubians has furnished an opportunity of | 


asking what this amount is. The answer will, we feel sure, 
show that the French are anxious to furnish the very smallest 


number that is compatible with the Emperor of MExico | 


having the indispensable machinery of government. 


ITALY. 


+ re stability of the Italian Monarchy and Constitution will | 


be tested by the results of the approaching election, and 
there is reason to hope that the trial will be undergone with 
safety. Numerous elements of discord are likely to explode 
in violent party contests, but the first national Parliament has 
set an excellent example of substantial patriotism and modera- 
‘tion. No great Continental State has shown an equal aptitude 
for constitutional government. The French Charter, indeed, 
produced able orators and debaters, but the Chamber of 
Deputies never commanded the loyal obedience of the 
«country. The abortive Frankfort Parliament in 1848 did 
its best to make German unity ridiculous, and the Prussian 
House of Deputies has not yet succeeded in its contest with 


the organized power of the Administration. The merits of. 


Italian statesmen and legislators are more conspicuous, because 
the country which they represented was scarcely older in date 
than their own election. Seven years ago, seven or eight 
sovereigns split up the Peninsula into petty States, and it 
was only in 1859 that Lombardy was rescued from the 
grasp of Austria. The Kingdom of Italy, including the 
whole national territory with the exception of the diminished 
Papal dominion and of Venetia, is only between four: and 
five years old; yet the Kina and the Parliament have 


exercised undisputed sovereignty from the Adriatic to the | 


Gulf of Genoa, and from the Alps to the Channel of Malta. 
‘The extreme party has been steadily held in check, notwith- 
standing the excitement which has prevailed, and GaRIBALDI 
was summarily baffled in an attempt to supersede the legiti- 
mate authority of the Government. The upper and middle 
classes of Italy have shown that they possess the true 
political instinct of submission to constituted authorities, and 
of government according to regular forms. Cavour taught 
them how a daring innovator might reject the anomalies which 


ate commonly associated with revolution. No other Con- | 
tinental Minister has understood so fully the strength which a | 
King may derive from the cordial support of a representative | 
assembly. That his lessons have not been lost on his. 


countrymen has been proved by the unwillingness of the Par- 
liament to precipitate or multiply Ministerial changes. It is 
by hearty co-operation, and not by internal antagonism, that 
the different governing powers of a rising nation most 
effectually consolidate the fabric of independence. 


ment of their own, their country has not suddenly been 
changed into a moral and material Paradise. The taxes are. 
still heavy; the burden of the conscription is increased; and 
Naples and Sicily have suffered from an unusually active 
outburst of the chronic plague of brigandage. Republican 
enthusiasts are stimulated in their denunciations of a 
temporizing Government by Royalists and fanatics who only 
desire to propagate dissension among the various sections of 
their opponents. The reaction which almost always follows 
closely on revolution has perhaps attained at present its 
highest degree of activity. The clerical party, which will 
be the most formidable part of the Opposition, will concen- 
trate its efforts on the defeat of the Ministerial measures for 
the suppression of the convents; and though the extreme 
Liberals can scarcely become auxiliary champions of monasti- 
cism, they may be induced indirectly to promote the same 


supporters of the Holy See rely on a supposed change in the 
inclinations of the Kine, who is said to be less intolerant than 
in his more active years of ecclesiastical influence. The nego- 
tiations of Signor VeGezz1 at Rome, although they led to no 
immediate result, have encouraged the Papal party, and pro- 
portionally disquieted Italian patriots. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that a large portion of the clergy favours 
the national cause, and that the parochial incumbents have a 
direct interest in the augmentation of their stipends from the 
funds of the monasteries which are to be suppressed. The 
secular clergy in all countries are jealous of their rivals of the 


| regular orders, nor are they concerned to maintain the despotic 
y pe 
power of the bishops, who are unfortunately alinost uniformly 


partisans of Rome. 

There is no inconsiderable advantage in the recognition, by 
malcontent factions, of the Parliamentary system, The ad- 
herents of the Holy See and of the exiled dynasties virtually 
| waive their former principles by taking their seats among the 
| deputies at Florence. A politician who is visibly disaffected 
| to the Constitution under which he professes to act is always 
_ powerless in a representative body. The Jacobites of furmer 
_ times were compelled to conceal their opinions in the House 
|of Commons, on pain of being reprobated as spies who 

had found admission to a hostile camp; and Neapolitan or 
‘Lombard members must: professedly regard the interests 
of the entire Italian Kingdom, even when they are most 
thoroughly bent on expounding their own provincial griev- 

ances. ‘The establishment before the eyes of the world of 
a great Italian Monarchy has removed for ever one of the 
principal impediments to national unity. The argument that 
the scheme was impossible is finally demolished, and the 
members of a central Parliament are especially unlikely to 
believe in the possibility of a return to the ancient system. 
The dissatisfied Piedmontese, although they may for some 
| purposes form themselves into a separate party, will be the 
| vigilant guardians of the independence which is due to their 
own vigour and patriotism. The political subdivisions of 
the hostile ranks might offer favourable opportunities to an 
adroit Minister; and, at the worst, the controversies which are 
likely to occupy the time of the Assembly will divert public 
attention from dangerous questions of enterprises against 
Venetia or against the Papal dominions. All loyal members 
will be especially careful to throw no obstacle in the way of 
the evacuation of Rome by the French garrison. It is 
unnecessary to offer new pledges of non-intervention; but 
the Parliament is bound to support the Government in 
passive compliance with the not intolerable conditions which 
are imposed by a powerful friend. If constitutional govern- 
ment is intrinsically compatible with administrative systems 
which are borrowed from Frarice, the Italian Parliament 
will probably maintain itself as the principal support of the 
Monarchy. The spread of democracy and the growth of 
absolutism would be almost equally perilous to Italian unity. 


The election is preceded by a favourable omen in the recog- 
nition of Victor Emmanven by the slow-moving Goverament 
B2 
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of Spain. ‘The measure has been necessarily followed by 
an intimation to the nominal Minister of the ex-King of 
Napues, that he no longer holds diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Madrid. The displaced representative of a shadowy 
Crown of course protests, after the most approved fashion, 
rather against the conquest of Naples than against the decision 
of the Spanish Government. For the hundredth time, Victor 


EmManvet is reminded that he was a relative and a professed 
friend of the Sovereign whom he superseded. “ Aspiring to | 
“ an unlawful aggrandizement, the King of Sarpinia broke all | 
“ treaties and violated all rights,” except perhaps the right of | 
his subjects to enjoy a tolerable Government, and to form part | 


tenths of the troops have been disbanded already, and the 
navy is being rapidly reduced to a peace standard. The out- 
goings during the current year promise to be less formidable 


‘than the calculations of the Minister of Finance; and it is 


said that Mr. M‘Cutocu expects the debt not much to ex- 
ceed the 600,000,000l. at which it is now put. Greatly to 
the surprise of every one, the last quarter, instead of adding 
to the load of funded debt, has to a slight extent diminished 
it, though it would not be safe to rely much upon what is 
probably due to an avowed determination to postpone as far 
as practicable every payment that was not urgent, and to use 
every exertion to add to the temporary balance during the 


of a great nation by union with the rest of their countrymen. interval that preceded the meeting of Congress. Probably 
A Neapolitan nobleman attached to the banished Court some allowance of the same kind must be made for the extra- 
would probably, even if he had been at liberty to express his ordinary amount of revenue collections during the last quarter. 
own opinions, have believed that the freedom and happiness About 20,000,000/. has been got in, and the influx of gold 
of nations were subordinate to the family relations of princes. from Customs duties has sufficed not only to provide for the 
He is forced, however, to recognise the inevitable apostasy of portion of the interest which is payable in specie, but to 
statesmen from the doctrines of exiled courtiers. The in- | enable the Government to realize a considerable sum out of 
justice which he bewails, and the subsequent complicity of | the profits obtained by the sale of gold. By whatever means 
legitimate sovereigns in triumphant usurpation, found exact it has been effected, the immediately pressing difficulty has 

els in the dealings of Louis XIV. and the Regent Duke | been tided over ; and the only question which remains is, whether 
of Orteans with the mock Court of St. Germains. James II. the permanent income of the country will suffice for its regular 
had been dethroned with the participation of his daughters, expenditure in addition to a charge of 31,000,000/. for interest 
and the Prerenper was excluded from his hereditary right by | on the public debt. It is scarcely credible that the revenue 
his own sister ;_ yet, notwithstanding the breach of all treaties can maintain itself at its present apparent standard. The 
and the violation of all rights by princes who aspired to un- same taxes which produced less than 60,000,000/. a year ago 
lawful aggrandisement, the Stuarts shared by anticipation the | must be wonderfully elastic if they bring in the 80,000,00cl. 
unhappy fate of the Neapolitan Bourzoys. The Italian ‘which the Szcrerary to the Treasury calculates upon re- 
Kingdom is now acknowledged by every civilized Power, with | ceiving. In comparing these sums with the produce of our 
the exceptions of Austria and of Rome. A few reactionists own revenue, it is n to bear in mind that gold and 
in different parts of Europe will probably continue, for a | greenbacks are left undistinguished in the American accounts, 
generation, to vent their disappointment by nicknaming the and that gold still bears a premium of between 40 and 50 
Italians as Piedmontese ; but a national Parliament meeting at | per cent. Assuming that no is made in the reduction 
Florence can afford to disregard the affected blindness of its of the paper issues, the real value of a revenue of 80,000,0001. 


enemies. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT. 


TEVER charges of defective sympathy the United | 
States may bring against us for our demeanour during | 
the civil war, they will not want the fullest appreciation from | 
England of the efforts they are now making in an enterprise 
perhaps more gigantic than the war itself of which they are so | 
proud. America is trying, and not without some hope of 
success, to maintain her credit by paying the interest on her 
debt, and she even indulges the sanguine hope of reducing the 
principal by an annual sinking-fund. Immediately after the 
subjugation of the South, the prospect of successfully grappling 
with the financial situation was far from promising. The 
debt of the North was rightly estimated at 600,000,000/., and 
it was intimated officially that the first year of peace would 
add something like 80,000,000/. to the amount. The South 
had also its debt of a nominal amount of nearly 700,000,000l., 
and every State in each section of the Union was charged with 
heavy liabilities of its own. To meet these serious demands, and 
to cover the expenditure ofa transition period from war to peace, 
the United States possessed a revenue which in the last year of 
war had yielded less than 60,000,0001., although taxation had 
been heaped on almost every possible article of use or enjoy- 
ment. Commerce, moreover, had sunk so low under the 
combined action of a protectionist tariff and a state of war, 
that the Customs receipts, which were the only part of the 
national income payable in gold, fell short of the calculated 
amount of interest which would have to be paid in specie in 
the coming year. 

Some months have passed since this discouraging picture 
was given to the world, and the efforts that have been 
made to restore financial equilibrium have been so reso- 
lute, and up to the present time so much more successful 
than could have been anticipated, that what seemed a tho- 
roughly hopeless enterprise is beginning to show some 
prospect of eventual success. One difficulty was soon dis- 
posed of in the only possible way. The Southern debt was 
wholly repudiated, not merely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but by the late insurgent States themselves. The 
recognised debt has not as yet been growing at the rate 
which the Federal Government itself anticipated; and its 
amount, even including an estimate of unsettled claims, is 
still within the limit of 600,000,000/. The prompt accept- 
ance of their defeat which does so much credit to the wisdom 
of the Southern States, and the liberal plan of reconstruction 
with which President Jounson has been seeking to win 
them ‘back, have enabled the Government to reduce the army 


with a rapidity which had not been counted on. Nearly nine- 


of which less than a quarter will be paid in gold will be not 
more than 60,000,000/.; a burden which we are well able 
to sustain, though it must press hardly enough upon a country 
which, with all its future prospects, has much less accu- 
mulated wealth and aggregate income than the United King- 
dom, and has besides a heavy State-taxation to support. 
All that can be said is that it is barely possible that 
the hoped for revenue will be obtained, and at the same 


time certain that the pressure will become lighter with 


every year of reviving prosperity. It must also be noted, 


| however, that the receipts from Customs have been swelled 


by a sudden expansion of trade tpo excessive to be long sus- 
tained, without bringing on a commercial crisis which may 
involve Europe as well as America in its consequences. 
Until some approach to Free-trade is made in the tariff of the 
United States, no great reliance can be placed on any permanent 
improvement of the Customs revenue. 

If the hoped for 80,000,000/., in its mixed form of gold and 
paper, should be permanently realized, there is no reason why, 
with judicious management, it should not suffice for the wants 
of a peaceable administration. War, of course, would upset all 
calculations; but the energy which is being brought to bear 
upon the financial arrangements is some evidence that Mr. 
JOHNSON is less bellicose than recent rumours would describe 
him as being, and that he does not ‘mean to stultify his labours 
by piling up a new debt for the invasion of Mexico upon the 
very sufficient total which the civil war has bequeathed to 
him. The rough calculation of the Treasury is that an 
expenditure of about 70,000,000/. will cover all requirements. 
Of this, 20,000,000/. is assigned to the army, 7,000,000/. 
to the navy, 31,000,000/. to the debt, and only 12,000,000/. 
set down for all other outgoings. The military estimates 
do not seem inadequate, for the army of 125,000 men 
which it is proposed to maintain would cost, according 
to our standard, only 12,500,000/., which is equivalent 
to about 18,000,c00/, in backs. The additional 
sum of 2,000,000/. will perhaps suffice for the extra pay 
which it is necessary to give to soldiers in a country 
where labour is so costly as it is in the United States. The 
amount allotted to the navy seems also to be liberal me 
being, even after allowance for the premium on gold, 
about half as much as we are in the habit of notih, na 
This ought to suffice for naval requirements on the 
scale with which the United States are ly content 


in time of peace. Whether 12,000,000/. will defray 
all the civil expenditure may well be doubted, and the 
31,000,0001, set aside for the debt will certainly have 
to be increased by some millions when all the accounts are 
made up. Moreover, if Mr. M‘Cuxiocn should persist in his 
expressed determination to bring gold down to par, he will 
have, in the first place, to expend about 40,000,000. in taking 
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up the redundant issues, and have to submit to a re- 
duction of nominal income ding to the fall 
in prices which a return to a gold standard must bring 
about. The general items of civil and military diture 
will be reduced in the same proportion ; but the 
interest will remain of the same nominal amount, and will be 
by the of om. for a paper 
of payment. Against this ma set the ibili 

of a general reduction of the pal 
return to specie payments and a revival of the old 
ind of the country; but such operations are not 

with amounts of the magnitude which the American debt has 
reached, and it would be somewhat over-sanguine to calculate 
the probable rate of interest on American securities at less 
than the 5 per cent. which such investments commanded 
before the war, when the debt was too trifling to be felt as a 
burden at all. Upon the whole, thére seems no reason to 
despair of the ultimate financial success of the United States, 
if only they can escape the commercial difficulties which 
are to be feared from too rapid a revival of trade, and are 
prudent enough not to add to a sufficiently arduous task 
by incurring fresh liabilities for a foreign war. As a rule, 
whatever is not impossible ‘the Americans generally manage 
to do, and if the figures lately published are to be trusted, it 
is just possible that the once untaxed United States may 
be able to support the burden which the civil war has 
entailed upon them. If they do eveniually succeed in avoid- 
ing every form of repudiation, their financial triumph will 
raise them higher in European estimation than all the stub- 
bornness which they displayed in the conduct of the war. 


THE TURF AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


vee keen discussion which was lately raised as to a 
Jockey Club decision on one of the rules of betting bids 
fair to be outdone by the complaints which are rife of the 
adjudications of another self-constituted court—the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange. In some respects the parallel between 
these two departments of gambling business is very close. 
There are book-makers on the Turf who will lay against any 
horse, just as there are dealers on the Exchange who will bear 
any stock. These professional betters consider it their duty 
to make a price for anything, without much regard, in the one 
case, to the chance of the horse winning, or even starting, or, 
in the other, to the intrinsic soundness of the speculative 
investment. In a commercial and enterprising country it 
would be idle to complain that there are persons ready to 
bet against a horse or a company, as the case may be, more 
with a view to the possible future quotations of the odds 
than with any reference to the capabilities of either. This 
kind of operation, of course, is pure gambling; but if we 
are to have the stimulus of speculation, without which 
trade would collapse, it is impossible to prevent professional 
bookmakers from making a profit out of the weakness 
of the public. However fairly the game may be played, 
the bookmaker and the professional dealer in shares have 
tremendous odds in their favour; and unless they are more 
than ordinarily stupid, or are themselves carried away 
by an unprofessional confidence in a promising investment, 
they generally have the means of so hedging their risks as to 
come out winners in any possible event. Outsiders who 
choose to dabble in these speculations know well enough that 
this is so, and, so long as no other advantage is taken of them, 
they are not perhaps worth the waste of a great deal of 
- ta rage But a game of this kind, whether practised at 

psom or in the City, is full of temptations to irregular prac- 
tices, and in both cases extra-legal tribunals have been created 
to see that sharp practice does not t ess certain con- 
ventional limits prescribed by the morality of the Turf and 
the Exchange. It is a little odd that the authorities who preside 
‘over gambling in its least disguised form of racing and betting 
should have commanded higher respect from the subjects who are 
amenable to their control than the guardians of Exchange 
morality have been able to secure. One reason, perhaps, is 
that the rules of racing and betting are framed and enforced 
by leading amateurs, and not by professional bookmakers, 
while the tribunal which rules the transactions of the Ex- 
change is a body selected from the professional dealers in 
speculative stock. Their decisions accordingly have been, 
justly or unjustly, exposed to the same kind of suspicion 
which would attach to the judgments of a knot of leading 
bookmakers on matters connected with betting and the Turf. 
It may be assumed that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
is generally composed of the men held in the highest 
estimation in that peculiar society, and that, as far as 


for | of 


poor human nature can do it, they try to deal fairly 
with questions in which may have a considerable 
stake themselves. But*the difficulty, in itself formidable 
enough, is enormously increased by their favourite practice 
administering a loose kind of City equity, in utter dis- 
regard of any code of rules. And, as if this were not enough 
in itself to overthrow the balance of a court of so anomalous 
a constitution, the very object and essence of the enforcement 
of Stock-Exchdnge customs is not to exclude altogether the 
advantages which a shrewd man will take ofa weak ene, but to 
sanction them within limits which confine the loss for the most 
part to strangers, and to re them with the utmost seve- 
rity when they take a form likely to be dangerous to members 
of the House. 


All these distinctions make the Stock-Exchange Committee 
a very inferior tribunal to that which — over the ana- 
logous transactions at TatrersaLL’s. Everything connected 
with Turf-betting is governed by rigid rules, framed and 
interpreted with as much legal acumen as the great authorities 
of the Turf can bring to bear upon the subject. There isno 
such thing as annulling bets on any grounds except those which 
are laid down in the laws of betting. Although the attempt may 
not always succeed, the purpose of these laws is to exclude un- 
fair practice entirely, and not to make any distinction between 
artifices which let in the public and contrivances which punish 
the bookmakers. In the famous Claxton case, the question was 
whether bets upon a horse deemed to have been fraudulent! 
started after being legally scratched ought or ought not to hold, 
and there was a vast amount of learned discussion as to the 
true reading and construction of the clause of the betting code 
which bore upon the point. But it never occurred to any 
one to suggest that the momentous question whether a horse 
was to be deemed scratched or not, and whether a class of 
bets was to be held good or bad, should be decided by the 
Committee on some principles of esoteric wisdom supposed to 
be applicable to the particular case, but not to be found in 
the promulgated laws of betting. Still less would so arbitrary 
a power be conceded by Turfites to their Committee if it had 
been chosen from the body of professional betters, and liable 
to be swayed by class partiality even when it was not 
corrupted by direct personal interest. Yet this system ot 
internal government which the Turf would not submit to for a 
moment is precisely that which prevails on the Exchange. 
The rule of betting on the Turf is that bets hold good 
whether a horse is scratched or not. The rule on the 
Exchange is that dealings in shares are off if the Company 
does not attain to such maturity as to obtain a settling-day. 
In other words, the opposite of the Turf rule prevails, and bets 
are off if the Company is scratched. This in itself opens a 
wide door to fraud, as any one familiar with racing matters 
will understand in a moment; but this is not all. The scratch- 
ing of a horse depends solely on the will of the owner, or on 
the accident of his death. The scratching of a Company is 
determined by the irresponsible fiat of the Stock-Exchange 
Committee, with whom it rests to grant or refuse a settlement. 
To complete the parallel, therefore, we must imagine a com- 
mittee of bookmakers sitting after the bets were made upon 
a race, and deciding according to their own caprice which 
horses should start and what bets should be binding. 
This would break up the Turf in a week; and perhaps the 
only reason that similar institutions survive on the Ex- 
change is that the public know nothing about them, and 
that the professionals, upon the whole, find them far from dis- 
advantageous. In fairness it ought to be added that the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange has generally acted upon 
certain principles of so-called right and wrong, which, how- 
ever vague and indeed incomprehensible to the uninitiated, do 
square with the conventional rules of honour which prevail 
in that region, The hazy doctrines of this code of morality 
seem to be somewhat of this kind. It is right, and even 
necessary, for persons interested in getting off the shares oi a 
new Company to make a market by buying shares at any 
fancy premium, on the footing that the bargain shall be off 11 
no settlement is granted. It is equally right, and almost the 
duty of the members of the Exchange, to sell shares to such 
purchasers at some price or other—or, as it is technically 
termed, to make a price—in order to tempt the public into 
buying shares which are quoted at a premium. On the other 
hand, it is wrong for promoters to buy more shares than the 
Company intends to allot, because in this case the brokers 
who have sold may find it impossible to procure the shares 
with which to fulfil their bargains, and may be compelled to 
any penalty which the clever promoters may choose tu 
pay Where? the line is drawn cate precise extent to 
which purchases are legitimate in order to make a market is 
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not véry distinctly revealed; but it is an observed fact that, 
where the public only suffers from the riz, the settlement is 
not often refused on this account. When, liowever, the House 
‘also is »bit, the Company is certain to be ‘scratched by the 
‘Committee, unless the promoters can quict complamants by a 
present of ‘shares, or ease the market by selling enough to 
make the performance of contracts ‘possible without serious 
loss to the members of the Exchange. In other words, the 
leading principle of the Committee is to take care of the body 
from which it springs, and utterly discountenance and annul 
all dealings in a Company which damage the broker instead of 
the outside spectator. 

Probably very few members of the Exchange would take 
exception to this description, and most of them perhaps would 
justify a principle of action which to ordinary mortals looks 
like. nothing so much as playing with loaded dice. Of 
late, however, it has been hinted that the Committee, not 
content with favouring the House against the public, have 
favoured some members of their own body to the pr@judice of 
other dealers. Whether this accusation is just or unjust we 
do not pretend to know, nor does it seem to us materially to 
alter the case, but we do see with regret that a momentary 
lapse into righteousness has been followed by a return to the 
worst practices of Stock-Exchange gambling. A year or 
two since there was.a very famous rig. ‘Thousands of shares 
in an inchoate Company had been bought beyond the amount 
afterwards allotted to the public. The sellers, of course, were 
at the merey of the buyers; but the Committee stepped in, 
annulled the bets by refusing a settlement, and promulgated a 
new rule intended to discourage, if not to prohibit, all dealings 
in unallotted shares. The rule was.a death-blow to a lucrative 
branch of business. If no premiums were made, no shareholders 
could be tempted into the net, and no Company, unless it was 
a very good one, could be floated at all. This desirable state 
of things was not to the taste of the Exchange. ‘The new rule 
Was rescinded, and the Committee resumed its old oflice of 
distinguishing between immoral rigs, which damage the mem- 
‘bers, and venial rigs, which only hurt the public. The dis- 
repute into which it has lately fallen is due entirely to its 
administration of this one-sided equity. It seems that a 
certain Company was promoted by divers influential persons 
and associations. Some of these promoters bought many tliou- 
sands of shares, and when the allotment was made, so large a | 
proportion went to these and other persons connected with the 
concern, that strangers who applied for shares could scarcely 
getany,and the brokers who had sold “ to make a price” were 
unable to fulfil their bargains. Many of the public may have 


at all events, that the birth and diffusion of 9 constant succession 
of new and even startling ideas are.an essential condition of any 
society which is to éscape stagnation. But of those who most 
cordially avow their belief in this doctrine of progress only a very 
small proportion are habitually ready to give a fair hearing to new 
ideas. at novelty which in age” Aes their prime mierit is in 
practice ‘their most fatal defect. e difficulty with which a 
new idea makes any way in the world is ‘sufficiently notorious, 
but the blame of this is, we fancy, too exclusively lmd upon the 
confessed blockheads of society. The ‘simple theory of a great 
modern writer, that ‘most people” are fools, is scarcely an adequate 
explanation of the stubborn resistance which every new notion has 
to encounter; for the majority of fools are if 
they are judiciously managed. erwwiee it is ge t the world 
would speedily come to a stand-still, The fault lies more in the 
managers‘and leaders than in the flock. At first sight it seems a 
monstrous paradox to say that wise men ‘keep the world back 
more than foolish and un-idea’d men. But there is an amount of 
truth in it, asin most es, which is very well worth con- 
sidering. Put in another form, it means that the people who 
withstand all new proj must at least have brains enough to 
see their weak points. mere force of the dead-weight and 
inert opposition of folly is not so formidable as the hostility of 
those who pass for wise, and in many fespects are wise. Let us 
take an instance. Everybody nosv-a-days would admit that the 
idea of the Bridgwater canal a hundred years ago was one of the 
most obvious excellenee. The fools would doubtless have thought 
so then, if they hail been left alone. But men with a capacity for 
thinking and arguing were required to discover and put forward a 
series of conclusive reasons why the proposed scheme should im- 
mediately be set aside, The canals would cause a serious falling- 
off in the breed of that noble animal, the draught-horse. They 
would entail the sinking of enormous sums of money, and so, by 
diminishing the circulating capital, would oan the trade of the 
country. ‘They would -be the means-of withdrawing a great deal 
of land from cultivation. They would cause the natural naviga- 
tion of rivers to ‘be neglec Lastly, they would iffect the 
coasting-trade, and so the supply of British seamen for the navy 
would be impaired. A fool ‘could never have found out all this. 
And, moreover, when so many good arguments had been found 
outand duly exhibited in ‘controversial array, a wise man might 
very well have been taken in by them as thoroughly as if he 
were a fool. The truth seems to be that there is no valuable 
scheme in the world, and never will be one, against which you 
cannot have at least one really good argument. This good 
argument is quite enough to outweigh for a very long time 
all the arguments which may appear on the other side, because 
it has behind it all the force of the cautious and wary temper 
which often is, but much oftener is not, true sagacity. People 
may say we are wiser now than they were a hundred years ago, 
bat it is only thirteen years since one of the very arguments 
that had been used against canals was strongly urged against 
the couveyance of coals by rajl from the Northumberland pits. 


been in the same predicament, but that did not matter. At any 
cost the brokers must be relieved, and accordingly, with amazing | 
generosity, one of the large purchasers made them a present of | 
shares at par, to enable them to get out of the difficulty. ‘The | 
market being so far eased, no public complaint was made. The | 
Company got its settlement, and a great many of those who | 
had sold the shares had to pay forfeit for their rashness. But, 
before all the bargains were closed, it oceurred to some astute — 
losers to unrip the transaction and try whether they could not | 
get the settlement annulled; and in the end the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange passed a resolution the effect of which 
is that, while those who paid their losses on the settling-day 
being fixed are unable to recover them, the more prudent 
speculators who have not actually parted with their money are 
allowed to treat their bets as off. The judgment is ostensibly 
founded on the consideration that the subscriptions of the public | 
were not large enough to ensure the carrying out of the under-— 
taking, but the whole reasoning goes upon the assumption — 
that the unprofessional character of the rig disentitled the 
promoters to their winnings. This may be quite true in the 
particular instance, and is probably true in all cases where 
transactions take place in unallotted shares; but the vice of 
the proceeding is in the attempt to draw distinctions between 
@ just and an unjust rig. Public censors who should prohibit | 
playing with loaded dice would be respected even by those | 
who were prejudiced against gambling altogether; but a 
Committee which attempts to determine how much lead it is | 
lawful to put in need not wonder if its judgments are ques- | 
tioned even by members of the class which it seeks to serve 
at the expense of the world at large. They certainly manage | 
matters better on the Turf. * 


NEW IDEAS. 


OBODY with any preteuce to enlightenment or to a liberal 

and open judgment would be likely to maintain that a sort 

of finality en teached in social arrangements. We all are 
constrained by a feeling of intellectual decency to admit, in theory 


Railway conveyance would damage the coasting-trade; there- 
fore it would affect the training of seamen; therefore it would 
estroy the efficiency of our men-of-war; therefore Britannia 
would dt once cease to rule the waves. What man with a 
spatk ‘of jotism in his bosom, after this had been pointed 
out to him, could support a measure thus plainly big with 
the ruin of his native land? The history of every measure of 
advance and improvement is the same in the first instance. 
Although it is only by the infusion of new ideas that existing 
evils and inconveniences can ever be removed, there is nothing, 


_as a rule, so chillingly greeted on its first enunciation. And 


the cool reception is not found merely at the hands of those 
= souls who, in Mr. Henley’s choice phrase, lie on their 
backs all day and indiscriminately bawl out “Fudge.” Harve 
never could get anybody over am years of age to believe in his 
discovery of the cireulation of the blood. But it would be rash to 
suppose that everybody over forty is a fool. That, indeed, is the 
point at which the proverb has fixed the maturity of wisdom. 
Still Spee may have a very great deal of wisdom, and yet be 
very reluctant to believe, against all past traditions, that the blood 
through his body in what seems a strange and circuitous 
ashion. It would be wrong to suppose even that all of the people 
who insist on making Sunday a day of gloom are incapable of 
forming a sound judgment, or of measuring, ina more or less rude 
way, the comparative merits 6f conflicting arguments. The notion 
that Sunday should be a day of extra happiness and of genuine 
relief from sordid cares is new, and therefore it is odious. P 
It isnot till a new idea has become very old to a few that it has 
any chance of being weighed or examined by the men of second- 
rate wisdom who are the guides of the many. Though these men 
of second-rate wisdom would make indignant protests if they were 
accused of narrow and unfruitful tendencies, they literally never 
give a hearing to a new idea while it is new. For example, Nr. 
ill’srecent articleson the later tions of Comte have attracted 


| attention to some of that philosopher's strangest fancies, from 


people who would not have taken the trouble to dig them out of 
the original book. It was highly amusing to notice the way in 
which, both in the press and in private conversation, Comte’s ideas 
were disposed of. One writer said that Mr. Mill had finally and 
for ever done for M. Comte’s pretensions—a result, we are quite 
sure, Which would surprise fet embarrass nobody more than ‘lr. 


Mill himself. Others — merrily over the Comtian crotchets, 
ughable enough, But the thing to be 


and many of them are 
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complained of was that the people laughed at the mere sound of the ! 
erotchets before they had y Ae res to see whether there | 
was anything good in them or not, or whether, in fact, they were | 
crotchets, It is this hatred of ev ing which is new and strange, 
and which therefore .is sure to droll, that keeps us back. There | 
can be no doubt that, of the new ideas which come to the birth, a | 
vast majority would, after inquiry made, be wisely rejected as unfit | 
for application in ical business. But this isa very poor reason | 
for assuming that it isa mistake and a waste of time to make the | 
inquiry. ith reference to new ideas, men go upon that harden- 
ing principle which foolish persons e in rearing children, | 
y expose their young ones to all manner of hardships by way | 
of strengthening them, and think that their point is gained if, out 
of a] family, they can show you one survivor with exceptional 
strength and health and powers of endurance. The others, un- | 
fortunately, have perished in the process. In the same way, a | 
many people, who. hy no.means deserve to be classed amo 
ish ones of the, earth, think that to neglect or insult | 
snub a new idea is the poner way of testing its worth, Such 
ens and strengthens it into a condi- | 
is,rough world. True, there may be ideas so 
delicate.as to sink under. the hardening treatment. Nobody can 
tell how much the might have benefited society if they had 
been. properly tended and decently encouraged by the very class 
who most constantly ayow their sense of both the need and the 
means of improvement, Somehow, their professed affection for 
new ideas in the abstract gets changed into downright hatred as | 
soon. as any particular and given. new idea presents itself for their 
sponsorship. What has been nominally the object of prolonged | 
parental yearning no soener appears than it at once receives worse | 
than a step-child’s portion. 

Besides the obstacle which the mass of indolence always opposes | 
to the fair reception of novelties, as much at one time as another, 
there may be said perhaps to be two hostile influences especially 
prevalent in the present day, First, there is the amiable cynicism 
which is dear to so large a portion of modern youth, and which is 
eonstantly sending them to the radical question, What's the good? | 
with the conviction that anybody who professes to answer it | 
encouragingly is either an interested hypocrite or else a pitiful 
enthusiast, which is almost worse. Perhaps it is very delightful to | 
go through the world in this frame of mind—very careful of one- | 
self, gloriously indifferent to everybody else, thinking virtue a dull | 

ee, and looking on industry as a curse to those who cannot | 
exist without it, and. an idiotic blunder in those who can, but do not | 
choose. Still, men of this temper cannot be expected to betray | 
much ardour for new ideas, What is the good? Why should | 
they? What will new ideas do forthem? A man whose simple | 
wants and hopes and aspirations are summed up in a good club, | 
one or two congenial friends, a good edition of Balzac’s novels, and | 
& moderate competency, is not likely to be affected very seriously — 
by anything which only coneems the unimportant portion of the 
race outside of himself. He does not seout new ideas, nor denounce | 
those who broach them, nor get angry over them. He only views | 
them with a steady indifference, a profound imperturbability which | 
is truly amazing and admirable. | 
our common humanity is a sentiment of pity for those who have , 
spent their time in working out we Ngee so very little is gained | 
by them even of what foolish mortals call pleasure. Yet these 
delicious creatures are not fools intellectually. They can argue, | 
negatively, as well as their betters. They have often read a 
deal and travelled a good deal. There are various causes for the 
wonderful prevalence of such a temper. We need not enter into 
them here. But it is worth remembering that the born dolt is not 
the greatest difficulty with which a new idea has to contend. 


Next to the influence of those who think the world and life, 
and so on, @ sort of affair, comes the influence of the larger 
class who think that the world does best of itself without 
much active interference from us. These people are quite sure 
that one age is better than another. But they suppose, it would 

pear, that each improvement springs up in a night, like 
‘Alnddsn's palace, at the bidding of mysterious and superhuman 
genies, Itis not worth while for them to make any about 
new ideas. They have got railways and the penny post, and the 
right of private judgment and Mew corpus, and all their other 
good things, without a fuss; and no doubt a hundred years hence 

ere will be a great many more good. things which we have not. 
They are charmingly unconscious of the process by which 
happiness is increased, They know that there is some such pro- 
cess, and they are very glad to know it. The notion never 
occurs to them that the whole process consists in as many people 
as possible keeping their minds on the alert for new ideas, and 
then instantly putting their shoulders to the wheel for testing 
them and carrying them into practice. Progress is very far from 
being of the nature.of an automaton. It wants human agents to 
keep it at work. The blunder of personifying Progress, and in- 
vesting it with the qualities of a triumphant god who goes on his 
way irrespectively of what men can do unto him, is as injurious to 
the reception of new ideas as any amount of pocoeurantism, and | 
ig as common among people who have a reputation for ability and | 
attainments, What with these two, and what with the ignorant, 
and the people with sinister interests, and those who are too much 


occupied in winning daily bread to think of anything else, a new | 
idea has rather a hard time of it, in spite of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury and its unspeakable glories, 


_ your first husband into a well, and throw stones, upon 


is single weakness indicative of | kind 


THE CREDULITY OF SCEPTICS, 
NCREDULES, les plus to Paaeal’s pithy 
aphorism. People, he says, believe Vespasian’s pom in 
orger that they may cease to believe. in the miracles, of. Moses. 
Like most other telling retorts, it must be.admitted to be almpst tee 
good to be true. We are all given to.repeat the sayings that  boaster 
and a bully is always a coward, and that, the man who would lift 
his haad against a woman is such a monster that human 
has hitherto been Tound inadequate to complete the sentence. 
it is a notorious fact that bullying merely implies an insensibility 
which is as compatible with as with cowardice; at most, 
it is more naturally allied with the bratal than withthe herpie 
variety of couragns but any one would be very rash who presumed 
that a prizefighter who thrashed his wife was, i e af 
receiving blows as well as administering them. As for bragging, 
thing is more conducive to bravery than the inordinate vanity 


no 
_ which in some temperaments infallibly generates that vice. Nelsen 


entirely out of character for him to give a Frenchman his dye 


_ Modesty and merit have. a close, connection alphabetieally, but 


merit which is independent of a good self-esteem must 
be of an unusually tough constitution. fact, we repeat 
this kind of commonplace, much as we used to say that murder 


| would out, because it would be so very pleasant if it wene 
| founded in fact. We have lately been 


, with a good deal 
of emphasis, at least one of almost | 
to a recogni profession. . It requixes, course, & gi 
deal of self-possession, or an unusually favourable combina, 
tion of circumstances, to commit a murder with anything like a 
certainty of concealment, although, thanks te sensation nov 
murder, “ considered as a fine art,” has lately had such a flood. 


light thrown upon its principles and practice that itis a pity if * 


| is not brought to a higher pitch of perfection. A Indy or gentle- 


man who wishes to get rid of a friend need only refer to one of the 


| leading cases explained in such books as Lady Arudley’s Secret, te 
find the most judicious method of 


view to at least some years’ security, You cannot are push 

im trom 
the top; nor can you always lock him into a bedroom, and. set time 
to the house. But itis a pity if you cannot find something corre- 
sponding to the circumstances of the aegis case, and you 
have generally the comfort of reflecting that, as a rale, the coim- 


cidences by which the murder is ultimately detected are, if an. 
thing, more surprising than those by which the commission of 
crime is originally favoured. Doctrines such as, these resemble 
that by which we were aig ot ag infancy that Providence had 
a shark’s mouth far 


under his nose, im order that 
might. have to turn in an awkward position, before swallow- 
ing his victim. Such a. very, noxious. animal ag. a shark with 
his mouth in a normal position was considered to be toe 
devilish a contrivance to be permitted to exist, and therefore 
the danger there also provided effective antidote. 
‘he presumed credulity of sceptics is imagined to serve the same 
i purpose, A sceptic who in disbelieving 
everything was supposed to be too dangerous a person to be 
allowed to ge about unmuzzled; and therefore, by a judicial 
blindness, after refusing, like Marmion, to receive for gospel what 
the Church believed, he was allowed to take a substantial man im 
armour for a disembodied spirit. The punishment was certainly 
appropriate. A thoroughgoing sceptic, ing his right to reject 
all that had satisfied the highest intellects, but taken in by as 
too gross to ingore upon a child, would be a pleasent aaa 
far the simple believer. The essential -vealmess of the very engine 
of, offence upon whose efficacy he most prided himself would be 
signally exposed, Nor is it to be doubted that. there are man 
cases to be, alleged in conformity with the assertion, Voltaire’s 
belief that all the fossil shells supposed to be unimpeachable 
fs of the Flood had really been deposited upon the mountains 
to cite. A more striking one is Comte’s curious attempt to manu- 
facture a religion from which he had, in consistency, to eliminate 
all theological ideas. And in the preseat day we have seen that 
the nonsense of spirit-rapping, of clairvoyance, and: kindred ab- 
surdities have often been most readil aay by people. whe 
had endeavoured to free themselves from rec creeds, 


any belief and witheut any attempt at a substitute Kk would 
doubtless be. agrecable to maintain the contrary. It would 
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here Was & genlieman, mentioned somewhere whe 
endeayoured to apologize for retaining some supevatitions after 
becoming a professed free-thinker by saying that, although he 
had eome out of the. wilderness of Christianity, some of the 
briars and thors were still sticking to his clothes. And, 
putting aside the irreverence. of the metaphor, it might cer- 
tainly happen that « man who retained detached fragments 
of his former belief; whilst, giving up all the grounds upon 
which they rested, might convert them into very peiay 
superstitions, The most general pg grey ia that in whie 
a man does not preserve old doctrines, but takes up with entirely 
newlangled, ones, of a kiud absurd ad initio. In this case the 
common explanation. may be taken as at any rate partially true, 
that a man who refuses to accept the ordinary beuiels of those 

. arouad bim is stall in want-of same belief to fill the vacuum; he 
hes thrown away the life-buey, and has to content hiunself with 
such, support as he can get out of straavs, 
' ‘Phere are, however, many sceptics who seem. to.get on without 
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nephew. Now there are certainly sceptics of whom it would be 
impossible to ger with certainty that their creed contains 
émy articles whatever beyond those which are necessary to guard 
their heads from knocking against a post. They seem to exist 
without feeling the want, common to most men, of having 
at least some a) for a faith to preserve their mental health. 
The disease of undue credulity is not one which attacks the 
whole class indiscriminately. It is only certain varieties who 
are doomed to give a triumph to their enemies by throwing 
off the garments of civilised life only to put on the barbaric 
ornaments of a savage. The explanation seems to be simple. 
The case of univ unmitigated scepticism is one which can 
scarcely be said to occur. Everybody believes, and believes 
with the same intensity, that two and two make four, and that 
if equals are added to equals the wholes are equal. A man 


produce un of cortainty 


may hold that the immortality of the soul is as certain as a mathe- 
matical truth, and another that it is merely probable, down to any 
low degree of robability. The main di ce between various 
classes of thinkers then begins to be apparent. There is, for ex- 
ample, a great difference between men in respect of their readiness 
to receive what may be called the contagion of belief. A very 
large part of every one’s opinions upon almost all matters must be 
accepted on trust. Human haaulidee has covered too large an 
area, for some time for any one to imitate Bacon’s audacity 
in taking it all for his province. When a man may spend a life- 
time in investigating the iarities of certain b of micro- 
scopic animalcula, even scientific people must be content to learn 
from him what the nature of the creatures may be. Whatever 


in a herd of plague-stricken animals, without showing any sympto: 
of the complaints We have all to 


startling information, he instinctively says that it is a lie, without 
further examination. Another man, as instinctively, accepts it as 


And, however else he may be wanting to himself, he will 
not easily permit his opponents to triumph over his too 
credulity. But then it is to be added that such a man is 
more likely to keep his incredulity to himself. His temper will 
be too cold for setting up as a martyr to infidelity; he will have 
too low an opinion of his neighbours to think them worth unde- 
ceiving, and will add another to the number of those who are 
induced to pass by all such questions with indifference. It is the 
other class which supplies the greatest number of conspicuous and 
credulous sceptics. The sanguine temperament to which the 
novelty of a belief is in itself a recommendation is the natural 
temperament of radicals and reformers. Such a man is an unbe- 
liever, not because he dislikes belief, but because he dislikes 
holding the same creed as the common mass of people. It gives 
him positive pleasure to shock steady-going prejudices; but he is 
Saar ready to take up any new doctrine before it has Bes into 

e steady-going stage, and without thinking too carefully whether 
it will ever reach that stage or not. He will probably afford an 
easy triumph to the supporters of the orthodox faith, by i 
upon his professed infidelity any new doctrine that comes his 
way, however large a demand it may make upon his credulity, 
He is predisposed to catch the contagion; and it is of such ma- 
terials that the aah of the fanatical sects of the day are 
necessarily composed. But then such a man is merely, so to 
speak, a spurious sceptic; he has not a specific objection to be- 
hieving, but the very contrary; and however much the aphorism 
we have quoted may gall him, it is generally a rather doubtful 
jer i against the more determin though Jess conspicuous, 
unbelievers. 


THE LAST DODGES OF SHAM CHARITY. 

'[VHE devices of holy beggars seem inexhaustible. They are 
confined to neither sex is self-apparent. Looking back as 
far as we can into remote ages, we reach our old friends 
of the prophetic days, the women who sew pillows to all 
arm-holes. Coming down to our own days, we have the 
strange devices by which they restore churches at Kenilworth 
and set oes in Wimborne Minster. The intermediate space 
may be up with the ormances of various classes of 
mendicant Friars, wound up by the first and second-class tickets 
of the Rev. Father Ignatius, OSB. At the Wimborne amuse- 
ments we have our laugh already. What would be 
the feeli of St. Cuthborow — we give her 9 mys old 
local ing — Virgin, Princess, and Ab if could 
see & uty-ballot going on in her own domain, for the 
benefit of her own sanctuary? The idea might su, itself 
that the local devotion had been transferred from her sainted 
self to the naughty nun whom the Chronicle records to have run 
away from Wimborne with a defeated candidate for the crown in 
the very year of the death of King Alfred. No doubt St. Cuth- 
borow and all her class ceased to!be models for general imitation 
about the time that Henry the Eighth took away the silver with 
which the pious parishioners of Wimborne surrounded her 
head. The odd thing is, that matters do not seem to be any better 
among those to whom St. Cuthborow may be supposed still to be 
an object of reverence. The Times _ been enlivened 
by a very pretty quarrel between Sir rge Bowyer and 
. Bird of the Protestant Alliance. If Protestant psalmody 
is ee gpa by a beauty-ballot at Wimborne, some “ Roman 
Catholic ee as Mr. Bird expresses it, is, or is not, to be 
promoted y a raffle at Mayfield. e terrors of the law are in- 
voked, and Sir George feelingly complains that certain pious 
oung ladies are liable to be dealt with as Mer and v: 

nds.” Hither Wimborne is locally wiser than Mayfield, or 

Protestants consult their la beforehand, while their enemies 
do not do it till it is too late. At Mayfield they have a raffle, and 
there are laws against raffles, while no legislator has as yet so 
much as moved for leave to bring in a Bill against beauty-ballots. 
We do not know what is to be raffled for, or what is the object of 
the raffle; we only know that young ladies have a hand in the thing, 
while the object arouses the wrath of the Protestant Alliance. 

lotteries are illegal, Mr. Bird is so far right in being indignant at any 
breach of the law. Only he just lets it out that his indignation is 


ine upon any subject without being attracted to it as naturally — 
asa steel-bling 


sceptic. 
such a man has 


i him with it. The 
tively falls is that which is manifested in 


mainly aroused against breaches of the law for “ Roman Catholic 

”; if Protestant young ladies set up a raffle for the pur- 
pose of converting the Pope, Mr. Bird would probably look on the 
end as sanctifying the means, We will leave sectarian disputants 


| to fight their own a So long as either Protestant or Papist 


uty-ballots into the cause of supposed piety 


fancy fair. 
of into which he instinc- But the raffle and the beau ballot are only two out of many 
in commercial matters by forms of this holy 


ere are others quite as ingenious 


a-profound conviction that he is not to be done. He looks upon which do not make quite so much noise in the world. The brood 


& spontaneous conspiracy for 


or into degrading belief. | seem 


never to cease out of the land, We are not 


i one might have thought, be desirable that a thoroughly selfish = of swin 
man should sooner or ater become an unhappy man. 
are a good many who, so far as we can see, are thoroughly spent ti 
and A and who nevertheless contrive, so long wi 
tis they have a good digestion, to lead very pleasant lives and Yq 
! = tmake a stomach to some extent supply the bag of a heart. Major to the 
Pendennis got on very well, except when he deviated sufficiently zeal, }¥ 
; from his established principles to take an undue interest in his | pias 
ils. 
: the 1 
n, 
: steal fo 
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: who did not thus believe would not be a sceptic, but an idiot. It his he 
is, indeed, — for metaphysicians to throw a certain transcen- beggin 
dental doubt upon the accuracy of even these first principles, and, of ed 
like Tucker, to suggest some considerations which seem to throw 2 
4 doubt upon two and two making four. But adoubt which affects d on 
ef our belief, and not the relative certain 
articles of belief, is, for practical purposes, the same thing as no SSS SSS SS have | 
aay doubt at all. A man acts in every way with exactly the same ag 
confidence, whether he holds that mathematical propositions are the 
; absolutely and universally true, or whether he holds that there pam 
may possibly be other systems of stars where two straight lines | can ¢: 
imanage to enclose a space, and where two equals added together | being 
; which we are capable is sufficient to exclude all doubt that can | ae 
: ever affect our actions or our reasoning, and it is merely a question ag 
of speculative interest what may be the metaphysical value of that the bi 
certainty. It is only in the next stage of argument that the ) npdg 
. difference between believers and sceptics commences. One man Le a 
lency 
and ¢ 
elega 
it is ¢ 
an of 
for 
insid 
no of 
Seriy 
h of inquiry we may choose to take up, we soon find it ranch- | cant 
| S out into such an Infinite number of a that the most | and | 
: important question soon comes to be, not what we will learn, but that 
what we will leave unlearnt. Now, in taking in these necessary i 
— of second-hand information, there is an immense difference Ex, 
in the susceptibility of different people. Some men can go through | ith 
Rio sis a hospital full of contagious diseases, as some cows have remained | wit 
leng 
owledge W. we class as scientific, without very much on 
difficulty. If any new proposition comes with the waiter obi 
q the confidence with which a Roman Catholic might take the gent 
of the hes’ come to the 
much larger portion know! whi not yet passed | 
into that stage, it meets with the most various receptions from | "a 
different men. If one man sees a teleg containing some a: 
so 
an undo me people may pass their liyes in an onl} 
| atmosphere of homeopathy, water-cure, and other néwfangled | hav 
heresies, and never feel an inclination to move from the recognised on ¢ 
ths. Others can never perceive the remotest scent of a new to 
mai 
i less 
ve passed years in being sna’ y one quack from the hands a 
of another, and becoming vegetarians, teetotallers, spiritualists, or charity, so long shall we denounce the pitiful sham of the who nel; 
=e revivalists, and believers that ail human evils are to be attributed | thing. ng eee keeps its own glass windows, it had chi 
to the use of salt, tobacco, or butcher's meat, just as the fit takes better not throw stones at the other. ‘The notion that a score of good the 
; Now either of these classes become sceptics, in the sense of contemptible whether its votaries lay their offerings at the eet of mia 
= || being disbelievers in the peat se) of their time and none, Mr. ye or at those of Archbishop Manning. All sects will wil 
with equal facility. The first class is that which undoubt ' do well to cry aloud and o- not till the world is made to pa, 
a on as tainly does not lie through the tangled alleys of a bazaar and thi 
belonging to the class of unproved of 
wi 
e rest rmin, 
trapping him im txpenditure pe 


Scripture as the brains of the most ingenious professional mendi- 
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to the church, or school, or o: which is the object of their 
zeal, just as we do not doubt that the promoters of raffles and 
beauty-ballots are equally scrupulous in the application of their 
ils. What we complain of in both cases is the shamelessness 
the means resorted to in order to compass end. Many a 
mn, many a pious young lady, many a popular poner many 
a zealous ns Wife, who would not for the world either beg or 
steal for his or her own pelf, is not in the least ashamed to 
all people, known and unknown, with begging letters for any pur- 
pose for which he or she is interested. e thing is loathsome, 
and it is more loathsome when it is down with 
unctuous piety and impuden® misapplications of Scripture. 
Perhaps the ludicrous element prevails when you get a circular 
asking you to subscribe to the building of a parsonage, with the 
text underneath, “Let no man po | his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.” No doubt the worthy man so completely 
separated his own personal existence from the corporation sole 
with which it was accidentally identified that it never came into 
his head that he was seeking his own wealth when he was 
begging other people to build him a house. This we heard 
of some years ago, when the art was doubtless in its infancy. 
229 steps have been taken in the meanwhile, and the last 
dodge of which we have heard far surpasses this in ingenious 
impudence. A married pair, say a country parson and his wife, 
have just been blessed with a baby—let us say their first-born 
baby. We assume that it is the first-born, because it is only in 
the first gush of novelty that discreet people will pay for 
announcing the births of their children in the Times. No one 
can die more than once, and few people are married more than 
once or twice in their lives. So, no doubt, deaths and marriages, 
being always more or less striking events, are always announced. 
But children come much oftener; their appearance gets quite 
familiar; and a wise curate, or even an average rector, will 
think twice before he goes to the needless expense of advertising 
the birth of child. we our happy 
nts are wi e special happiness of rejoicing over 
qheir first-born. Of course they do not doubt for a methane that the 
babe in his cradle is destined some day to prove himself the excel- 
lency of dignity and the excellency of power. The post bag comes, 
and out comes a letter, directed, as all such letters are, in the most 
elegant of female hands. It is of course taken for granted that 
it is at least an epistle of congratulation on the happy event, if not 
an offer of superhuman wealth and happiness on the part of some 
fairy godmother. © The letter is doubtless, as all letters are whose 
parentage is not quite certain, turned round and examined in all 
uarters—its postmark, its seal, its very stamp, diligently conned— 
fore the decisive step of opening it is ventured on. At last the 
inside is laid open, and it is found to contain no congratulatio 
no offers, but as queer a bit of impudent begging and misapplie 
cant could devise. The contents are a card with a painted border 
and a painted centre, on the middle of which is gummed the an- 
nouncement of the baby’s birth cut out of the newspaper; below 
that are the printed words, “Take this child and nurse him for 
me,” with the proper reference to chapter and verse in the Book of 
Exodus. Below is the date of the year in manuscript. Along 
cM comes an autograph letter, which is worth copying at 
ength :— 
Will the h and the prosperous crown their contributing some- 
A miserable church, too small for the people ; a wretched school, which 
needs rebuilding ; a considerable debt on the parso: house ;—these and 
where are no resident 
w ver. 
The living worth less than 200l. a year. 
Any donation (however small be acceptable, Address Rev. ——— 
Great ——— Parsonage, 
The logic and the exegetics are alike curious. Because people 
have a child born to them, they are prosperous, and therefore they 
should give to some place of which they have never heard. The 
only connection of ideas which we can hit upon is that which we 
have hinted at already, that pore who can afford to waste money 
on advertising a birth in the Zimes must have a good deal of mone: 
to give away. Otherwise one would think that there area pos 
many positions in life in which a fresh mouth to be fed rather 
lessens than increases prosperity. The experience of Great 
must differ from that of the rest of the world, if in that 
neighbourhood none but those who are already prosperous have 
children born to them, or if all those who have childzen born to 
them at once become prosperous on the strength of it. In other 
places one could even fancy that this particular form of ity 
may cause miserable churches and wretched schools to be put up 
with longer than they otherwise would be and may postpone the 
paying off the debt on nearer than that of Great 
———. And, if we are told that there is such a thing as a 


of the Old Law, why should the thankoffering go to Great 


mendicancy. It is almost too to be amusing. But the 
exegetics are rich enough to sah tp for any lack in thie way. 


a, 


BEE 


acknowledged, by many most devout 
Scripture may be made to mean anything. 

—— is clearly a divine of the same class as he who 
against excess in head-dresses from the text “Ti 
down.” “Take this child and nurse him for me.” 
these simple words taken as a text and erted as 
monly are. “Take this child and nurse him for me.” 
take and nurse the child, and for whom is it to be nursed? The 
parents will doubtless nurse their child, or cause it to be 
nursed, but it is hardly for the of Great 

will nurse it. But it seems this literal and grammatical sense is not 


by Pharaoh's 
she commits her adopted child. The woman happens to be his real 
mother, but of that the speaker knows . There is no- 
thing whatever divine or mystical about the business; the words 
record nothing but a simple transaction of every-day life, such as 
happens in modern England just as often as in ancient Egypt. A 
parent or adopted parent wants a nurse for a child, and gives the 
nurse her commission in the simplest words, Yet we can fully 
believe that these plain words have been preached upon over and 
over again, and tortured into meanings as remote from their real 
to them by the reverend beggar 
with whom we are dealing. The old ent for the confirmation 
of the faith at once presents itself; a book must be divine which 
survives being preached out of, and which can endure being 
dragged through the dirt by such expounders as the parson of 
Great 


IRISH YANKEES. 


decid ~ Some years the liberators of their native 
island were as fond of everything as they now appear to be 
of what is American. If we remember right, there was once a 
famous national subscription to t General M‘Mahon with a 
sword. Celtic visited him at his 
cam a formidable ut designed to represent 
General's manly features was sold dirt-cheap at the office of the 
Irishman. It was generally understood that General M‘Malion 
was a possible choice for the first vacancy upon the Irish throne ; 
and his genealogical tree was pursued ards by anxious 


inquirers till it lost itself among ancient chieftains of the genuine 
stamp. Whatever be the reason, French marshals are out 
of fashion. The M‘Mahon woodcuts still e all their pris- 


tine and uncompromising ugliness, but have become rarer 
and less ooaaaie | in the market. The alive difficulty of the 
French language may account for a good deal. Patriotism itself 
quailed before the Herculean task of keeping up a corre- 
mdence with future monarchs in a foreign tongue ; and deputa- 
tions grew tired of ee 
conversing with Continental heroes through the um of an 
interpreter. French grammar, after all, is than learning to 
through one’s nose, and if “ Yankee Doodle” is only a mode- 
rately inspiriting w , at all events it can be understood 
without a dictionary, At any rate Yo Ireland has turned 
Yankee as it grows old. The O'Donoghue « and his friends 


agi 
were alive, he would be positively nowhere. A third generation 
has arisen which is dead to all the recollections of the past, and 
not an Irish King nor an Irish giant would dare to 
before a Centre or a Head Centre of the great Fenian army of 
invisibles. The priests suffer a similar eclipse. No thoroughly 


enlightened ot nowadays thinks anything of his priest, or 
| wo cf baler al the of i 
‘to chapel upon Sundays. The pike itself, that old-estab 

| instrument of Irish di ty, is not yet altogether out of date, 
| but the more flashy New World musket is fast about to supersede 
| it. Before long, every son of Erin who is determined not 
torpedoes, rifled cannon, other engines 
| of pre | warfare. The world changes very fast. It is sad 
' to think how even Irish rebellion alters its aspect and loses 
| its romance. The sprig of shamrock and the harp which the 
| Head Centres are good enough to preserve for us upon their 
, national bank notes are a concession the continuance of 
| which it would be unwise to calculate. Ribbon oaths are gone, 
and are succeeded by asseverations more suited to adv re- 


"entail and primogeniture, are trampling out the old traditions 
of disloyalty. It is sometimes said that F 


as Mr. — will forgive us for calling it—is at last complete, 
e 


Eo people who seek for private gain of any sort. 
iscounts who you to buy their sermons because ef have 
spent their all in trying to do good, and wine-merchants who sell e hever saw & hiner carrying-out 
geod wine to the clergy under cost price, belong to another class. 
e people whom we mean no doubt honestly apply what they get 
| 
what is mean mething muc eeper and more my 18 0 
course intended. The words are doubtless meant to be taken 
| as spoken by God to the parents. A more daring falsification of , 
| SSS 
are left sai ~eyed and me cnoly and 
| so popular within the present d e i 
finds himself, for the first time in his life, at the tail inatead of at the 
which people cannot find opportunities for thankofferings of any | 
kind they are inclined to nearer their own doors. : 
The begging ~ of this queer enclosure is of course sheer im- | hearted Fenian. Even the cry for the abolition of entail and pri- 
pudence—impudence beyond the common rup of ecclesiastical | mogeniture, as a means of solving the acknowledged difficulties of 


‘the ‘rank shold im estimatipn, in 
franchitee, is distinctly above that of the negro. They have been 
edmitted % the privilege of fighting in the army, and they may 


travel ‘with ‘impunity in railway cars. Bey this they can 
hardly congratulate themselves on having emancipated themselves 
vantage of their birth. The avidity with which 
Irish emigrants apply for places in the Post Office and similar 
branches of the State is probably independent of climate and 
country; but their honest ambition is oftener and more plentifully 
-satistied in England itself than upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
Eweh the Centres and Head Centres enjoy only a moderate cele- 
. Fenian balls are not yet attended by the “gentility” of 
New York, and the attempt to persuade the native Yankee to 
listen with patience to Irish platform eloquence has as yet proved 
singularly ‘unsuccessful. At one time it was thought that the 
ena commanded the respect of the Washingtou authorities. 
supposition seems more than doubtful. Americans are 
too ‘shrewd and humorous to embark in a venture which 
4g destined to be not only a failure, but a ludicrous one; and from 
the moment that the Fenians become a joke in Hngland they 
will have ceased to be tolerated im the States. If they ever 
expectéd that the North was about to plunge itself into an 
English war for the sake of some hundreds of Cork shopboys, led 
on by the terrible John Mitchell, they are by this time unde- 
eeived. The original — played by Northern or Southern poli- 
ticidhs in promoting irish disaffection remains yet to be proved, 
‘but the encouragement given to the disloyal Irish has never been 
commiensurate to their hopes. Before the close of the war, and 
during the first weeks that succeeded the peace, the Fenians ma 
have seemed to some a useful means of annoying a country whic 
during the war had not been over-anxious to please the North, 
and some at least of the Trish ‘Southerners were not sorry to turn 
their ‘arms against a distant and intangible enemy like the British 
Government. A conviction has in the end come upon their aiders 
‘aud abettors that the Fenians were not likely to be heroes, and would 
distinctly object to being martyrs; and public opinion deserted them 
before it ever thoroughly took them up. Correspondents from the 
New World continue nevertheless to warn the readers of English 
daily papers that the Fenian organization is more perfect than 
might be gathered from the disrespectabil.ty of its promoters, and 
that within certain limits neither arms nor money fail them. It 
és simpler to ship muskets for Liverpocl and Irish ports than 
‘to persuade mento shoulder them ; for the failure of the former 
enterprise results at most in the confiscation of a gun, while the 
failure of the latter involves personal discomfort to the enthusiast. 
One Transatlantic Argus, who took upon himself the disagreeable 
‘and undignified office of making friends with a Fenian officer and 
epying out the nakedness of his office, saw arms and money 
ee oe and departing with a regularity which startled him. He 
might have partially reassured himself by calling to mind the time- 
honoured anecdote of the ean monarch who, on visiting his 
soldiers’ quarters, was astonished tosee on every table the substantial 
luxury of a roast pig. At last, from sheer curiosity, he is said to 
have cut off ~_e tail with his sword, and thenceforward on 
his ‘rounds a tai ig appeared for the rations in every tent. 
The regularity with which muskets and money come and go in 
the vicinity of the Fenian Centres may, like the pig, be accounted 
for upon the supposition of a well-contrived circular service. 
oe erg are despatched in large quantities either to 
Canada or is not yet proved, though the Brotherhood must 
‘bo'a fédble society if it cannot furnish both in sufficient quantity 
‘to keep police and Custom-house officers upon the watch. 

The distrust and dislike which the Catholic clergy both here and 
in America ‘have exhibited towards the community reflects a 
faiut-credit on their good sense ; but, after all, it is natural and 
instructive. They may without much self-sacrifice reasonably set 
themselves against a spirit which has nothing in common with 
ecclesiastical ambition. The older Irish revolutionary party, had 
it béen successful, would have swept away the Irish Protestant 
State Oburech, and established in its place a system more congenial 
to the prejudices of the majority of the Irish people. Dut the new 
movement would abolish the one without substituting the other in 
its place. Accordingly the priests veered round. With all its 
dislike of Freemasonry, there is no reason to suppose that the 
@atholic religion disapproves of such secret machinations or con- 
‘piracies a8 have for their 
enfranchisement of Mother Church ; and some of the most startling 
vevolutionary theories have been fostered within the bosom of the 
Jesuit order. But Rome has of late years convinced herself that 
it eannot be for her permanent interest to cultivate liberal 
sentiment among the masses. Poland is an aristocratic as 
well as a Catholic country, but it may be questioned whether 
amy’ Polish straggle for nationality been sanctioned b 
the Pope's prayers had it not been that the success of the Polis. 
rising would have been the best security against the extension of 
the Greek Church. The altered attitude of the Irish clergy is 
attributable less to the declared irreligion of a few iunatical >. a 


rpose the aggrandizement and | 


the time of an extreme itical = we 
may éxpect the y of the sister coun 
lish rule. To 


discontent, and therefore no need of reform in the present 
ecclesiastical institutions. The more unquestionable inference to 
be drawn is that Roman Catholicism in Ireland, as in all 

is placed just now between two disagreeable alternatives. It ma 
support the civil power for the sake of the loaves and fishes with 
which the civil power occasionally feeds it. Its other choice is to 
throw itself into the arms of the advocates of advanced progress, 
who will, in the long run, inevitably turn upon it and rend it, 
Eaglish Protestantism has chastised Irish Catholicism with rods, 
but Fenianism, sooner or later, would chastise it with scorpions, 
For this reason wisdom forbids us to consider Fenianism as an 
unmixed evil. Its vagaries extravagances force Rome to 
side with the Executive; and the dread inspired by Fenian 
doctrines may end by converting even the Dr. Males of the 
day into loyal British subjects. If Irish agitators had confined 
themselves to the admiration of French law, and adulation of 
such French Marshals as have been ati, A distinguished or lucky, 
they would not have lost the invaluable support of their own 
national clergy. They took to America instead, By so doing they 
forfeited their claim on the intercession and benediction of the 
Church. Even M. Dupanloup, after the Pope’s last Allocution, 
cannot in future with deceney pronounce orations from his cathe- 
dral pulpit in honour of Irish rebels. If the Fenians choose to 
revive the fanaticism of the first French Revolutionists, they will 
gpg bishops willing to bless or to baptize the new green 


THE FRENCH CENSUS. 

Goue interesting statistics have lately been published with 
regard to France and other European countries. The mere 
dry bones of statistical tables are not indeed specially attractive. 
Many people naturally regard all figures as the raw material from 
which the ingenious snares known as budgets and balance-sheets 
are manufactured to trap the unwary. These engines of devilish 
cunning require, however, a certain amount of dexterous manipu- 
lation. The simple of a census can hardly be injurious 
any more than a piece of plain beef; the poison must be, in both 
cases, introduced in the cooking. Thus, by combining the census 
with certain bills of mortality, Mr. Buckle almost persuaded us 
that we were compelled to provide a yearly tale of murders; but 
so long as we stick to the simple fact that there are so many 
butchers and so many bakers in a nation, we can hardly find our- 
selves landed in any very dangerous conclusions. And the facts ato 
interesting even to ordinary mortals, as well as to those who have a 
morbid 8 gees for the consumption of fi . A census is useful 
check and a Eee tion. is a common 
delusion in savage countries a of London, and 
many civilized Englishmen hold that Wiebe aad Paris are 
identical ; or, at any rate, they multi pens by some twenty or 
irty, and think that the product will give them the French 
people. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to avoid the illusion 
which represents a nation as made up of repetitions of its most pro- 
minent type. Even with figures before us, it is difficult to realize 
the propertion which the rank and file of a nation bear to 
its superior officers. Our attention is fixed upon the stirring and 
active units, instead of the inert millions. And it is difficult to 
correct our impression, even with the help of the census, for the 
reason that no one has a yery distinct idea of millions. We know 
that it is a very big number, but as we have never seen a million 
men, or a million units of any kind in actual life, it is very diffi- 
cult to realize how big a number.it is. A census, however, does 
something towards impressing upon us the p ions of diflerent 
ingredients in a nation, and thus explains many things that we 
attribute vaguely to national character; it shows what a vast mass 
of inertia has to be overcome before any considerable change of 
character can be propagated to its furthest limits. Constitution- 
mongers may be taught to realize the over-sanguine nature of 
their speculations by observing what a mere superficial film of 
society they are able to affect directly, and what dense, solid, and 
impenetrable masses lie below the surface. The rate at which 
certain marked changes are actually advancing is as instructivo 
as the impassive stability which prevails in other directions. It 
shows how soon we may expect the advent of the millennium 
in the course of nature; and by the different degrees in which 
they coincide or differ, in various nations, we can judge how deep- 

seated are the causes which produce them, 

The most prominent difference between ourselves and our next 
neighbours is the rate at which population increases. At the 
present rate of progress, the French would only double them- 
selves in two centuries, whereas we should do so in a little 
over fifty, and that although our population is far denser 
than the French, This statio position of the French popu- 
lation is evidently connected with a national characteristic very 
frequently pointed out. In pre-Malthusian days it used to be 
a cause of wonder that the provinces from which Spain had sent 
out the largest number of emigrants to America still remained 


than to a growing persuasion that no change in Ireland is likely, in 
tho long run, to benefit Roman Catholicism. With their residence 
in America the Fenians have evidently contracted a violent hatred 
of all ‘authority, civil or divine; and, if Irish rebellions are to be | 


the most populous. The puzzle disappears very rapidly when it 
is put in a slightly different form, that the most rapidly increasing 
districts sent out the most numerous swarms. It is evident that 
the Frenchman is subject to a pressure far less thon that which. 
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the tetiure of land in Freland,emacks unmistakeably of the imita- | affécts an B 
‘tive genitus of the American Celt. bas actuall 
= It is tolerably obvious that the Fenians have undertaken the department: 
labotious ‘task of apeing a nation that despises them. The | certain extent the phenomenon proves — what it is sometimes too five years. 
| 4 frich are ‘tolerated the institutions of the States; and | positively said to prove—that there is ‘no serious Catholic pounds like 
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the habit of posting this down with somewhat unnecessary com- 
cy to superior self-reliance of an Englishman. It is 
ly true that Englishmen are more self-reliant colonists than 
nchmen, as ind seems to be proved by the fate of the 
colonies of the two nations in America; for the restless — 
Yankee of the New England States was developed, with little 
aid from emigration, out of the first English settlers, whilst 
his equally unaided neighbours were sleepily keeping 
mediseval customs. But this is evidently an insufficient 
explanation of the facta; as indeed all explanations which 
assume inherent national tendencies are apt to be insufficient, 
and are merely a roundabout way of saying that there is a dif- 
ference between the nations, and that we cannot account for it. 
If ——— difference will account for the particular case 
mentioned, it will hardly account for other similar cases. We no 
longer supply the stream of emigration, although we do 
supply that part which gives its laws and language to the rest. 
The Irish contribution to the stream, great as it is, has of late 
been surpassed by the German. Therefore, if Englishmen boast of 
their superior self-reliance as the quality in right of which they 
are replenishing the earth, they must be content to share it wi 
Germans and Irishmen. But it seems difficult to say that an Irish 
cottier who has been tottering for years on the extreme edge of 
absolute poverty, or « German peasant who forms the base for 
the pedantic hierarchy of paternal government, can be more 
self-reliant than the corresponding Frenchman. And, in fact, 
the ind ce of character required by a settler amongst 
Red Indi and virgin forests is scarcely necessary for 
pees | at the Battery in New York. The plain fact seems 
to be that in these days le generally emigrate because. they 
do not get enongh to eat and drink, or do not get so much at 
home as they hope to get abroad. Now a prudent population, 
which remains stationary whilst wealth is increasing, is not likely 
to find such a motive very pressing. A man has no wish to leave 
his home when he is receiving every year a larger share of a 
larger amount of wealth. The further question, why the French 
rate of increase is so slow, may be er to answer. An obsti- 
nate reasoner might maintain perhaps that the want of self-reliance 
here took the form of an extreme objection to im 
riages, instead of attributing the prudence-to of self- 
command. But this would lead us into too profound an inquiry. 
The same disposition to stay at home applies not merely te the 
to isolated districts. The whole number of 


people may in some respects 
are b 


not 


upon the coun The predominant element of the population is 
that which in al) countries cherishes a hatred for change as change, 
and only izes to be allowed, like Candide, to cultivate its 
cabbages. The country districts apparently permitted Paris to 
indulge in baxricades and revolutions simply because they did not 
know, and eould net bring to bear upon one point, theiy own 
unwieldy strength. The ire involved a revelation and a 
practical uppliestion of thi ; it implies the subordination of 
the revolutionary energy of the towns to the dogged determination 
of the countay to be quiet.. > 

It is the more curious to see that, at the same time, the towns 
are rapidly growing at the expense of the rural population. The 


ent mar- | 


average English rate of increase, whilst the rural population, 
actually diminishet from 1846 to 1856; and, although it has 
lately again increased, has not yet recovered the level reached in 
1846. If history were. still written after the old style, it would 
be said that the smperor had built great towns and gathered up 
people from every side to fill them. Indeed, that methed of 
writing cannot be said to be quite extinct. ‘The cause, however, 
whatever it may be, which attracts men’ to live in towns instead 
of the country sets, with equal intensity in England, where it 
certainly cannot be attributed to the wisdom, or to the folly of 
Government. In England some of the purely agricultural counties 
showed an actual decrease, and in none of them was the increase 
equal to the average. Thus it seems that we are y gtavi- 
lation; and, indeed, if 


of national wealth, such as. has taken placa in the last few 
years, almost necessarily implies a tending in that 
direction, The development of manniacturing power and of 
commercial enterprise 1s rapid out of all proportion to the in- 
creased effectiveness of agriculture, It is the difference between 
arithmetical and geometrical ratio. icultural art i ves at 
a steady pace; but the commerce of England and France 
has Intely doubled and trebled: within space which in former 

would have scarcely shown a perceptible increase. It is 
inevitable that, so long as the process lasts, more men must be 
attracted to the great centres, from which all. commercial trans- 
actions radiate. ‘Tho fresh impetus given by the Emperor to 
improvement in avis and other towns has, of course, done some- 
thing to attract additional population; but, as compared to the 
influence of F'ree-trade and the general stimules, to commerce of 
late years, their eflect in this way can be a mere trifle. Such a 
difference must exist between the influence of an individual, 
however powerful, and the energy of a whole people on the road 
to riches. ‘There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the process 
which is going on either here or in France; and in France it will 


probably be a clear gain te increase the mobility of a people where 
the stationary clement is at present in such preponderance. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


We heard lately with considerable satisfaction that a so-called 
Spiritualist was convicted by an American court of law 
for juggling without a license, and was sentenged to pay a fine. 
The editor of the Banner of Iaght, which appears to be the Ame- 
rican organ of the sect of Spiritualists, would doubéless console his 
readers under the affliction of perusing his report of this adverse 
decision by reminding them that “ so they persecuted the prophets, 
which were before them.” It is almost needless to state that the 
Spiritualist journal is published at Boston, but, although New 
ngland is. tertile in new-fungled doctrines, wee are glad to find 
that the old Puritanic feeling prevails in undiminished force in the 
neighbourhood. We read in the Boxner of Laghé that, “a zealons 
advocate of the Gospel of Christ” (who perhaps might be called, 
in profane language, a chip of the old block) recommended that. a 
medium, whom he chose to eall a witch, should be “ well flogged 
with green withes”; and we cannot help thinking that if the pre- 
posed subject of flagellation could be made a “ medium ”’ for conr 
veying stripes to the backs of leading spivitualists, the advice 
of the Puritanic elder might have excellent practical efleet, 
However, it is something to obtain a judicial decision that the 
apostles of this new creed are to be taxed as jugglers unleas they 
can prove to the satisfaction of a + my that they we something 
more. If the spirits which, according to the , aol of Lights 
have howled and screeched in churches will only come into « 
court of law and repeat the same performance in the presence of 
a judge who possesses power to commit to prison the bodies pf 
distur we venture to predict that the pretensions of spiritual- 
ism will very soon be settled. Or, again, if the judge who im- 
posed the tine had been promptly and unmi bly suxcmoned by 
is own dinner-table to appear before an invisible court of appeal, 
and answer for his impious decision, there might. have been 
many converts to the new belief. But the only consequence of 
the adverse judgment has been @ subscription, among spixitualists 
to pay the fine, and neither judge nor revenue-oflicer has been 
dist in his duties by the terrors of the unseen world, We, 
should infer, from a of the advertisements. in the Banger, 
that the business of “medium” is much and profitably pursued; 
and without desiring to have recourse to the extreme measures of 
the early Puritans, we. should hope that the modern revenue- 
officers will be vigilant and severe, so that if pretenders are net 
flogged they may at least be taxed, 
e must leave spiritualists to explain the connection whigh 
undoubtedly exists between their doctriue and Bloomerigm, Thy. 
only. which, occurs to, us the subject ia that, ip 


America the legs have beeu seen by travellers in 
frilled trousers. But the connection, undgubt-dly. exists; gad 
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affects an Englishman. The total agricultural population of France 
has actually diminished since 1846, and in twenty-one rural 
departments there has been a steady diminution in each period of 
five years. The English population has been pressing against its 
bounds like an elastic-vapour in a vessel, while the French has 
been resting like a yo in a state of equilibrium. As there are 
fewer mouths to be filled in France, and more in England, on the 
same acres, it is not surprising that more English than French 
mouths.should have been sent to be filled elsewhere. We are in 
| 
machinery could reach its ultimate ideal perfection, it would 
become unnecessary to into, the country at all except for 
purposes of occasional at se A few men to superintend 
steam-engines would be all that would be required, and they 
might run down to their work by railway. It will doubtless be 
some time before this happy consummation is arrived at, and the 
whole of England gathered under a few canopies of smoke 
at London, Manchester, and elsewhere. But a rapid increase ‘ 
French abroad is stated at 316,000 ; whereas, merely in the last | 
and Scotchmen have emigrated, and 
internal movement is equally small. 
8 per cent. of all the inhabitants, live 
in the place where they were born. And this is a natural con- 
sequence of the agricultural charaeter of the population. No human 
being is so immovable as a small landed proprietor. This class of 
deserve the affection with which they 
lass of political economists, but they 
are the nearest approac the condition suggested by the vivid 
imagination of the American young lady who was asked to 
dance, and consented on the ground that she had sat and sat 
and sat till she had “nigh took root.” A very large part 
of the French people seem to be so far approximating to the 
vegetable order. Thus more than 5 3 per cent. of the whole 
population, or we 20,000,000 men women, are dependent 
bs > ee hat is, nearly as many as the whole population 
of England and Wales. More than half of the agricultural popu- 
lation, again, consists of people cultivating their own estates, 
There are over 9,000,000 persons thus employed, of whom about 
half are men; whereas the whole number of men and women 
actually employed in agriculture in England and Wales is only 
jut over 2,000,000, out of a total population of 20,000,000. 
hile the occupations classed. as “industrial” in England 
twice as many men as agriculture, in France they : te 
much more than half as mony In fact, France i 8 
most agricultural countries in Europe. The proverbial immobility 
of the agricultural mind is of course intensified where every man 
has land of his own, and where his affection for his land is the 
strongest passion of which he is capable. Politically, this forcibly 
illustrates the hold which a certain kind of conservatism must have 
| 
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when we read that at a Grove meeting at Belvidere, Boone County, 
Illinois, Mr. Wadsworth lectured on the “ Relation of the Infinite 
to the Finite,” we almost to find that the real subject of 
the discourse was the relation of modern petticoats to old-fashioned 
leather breeches. So, when “ Mrs, Dr. 8 ” advocated “ living 
out beliefs,” we conjecture that she meant to recommend wearing 
trousers; although, when the same fair professor exhorted her 
hearers “to live up to the law of magnetic relations,” we cannot 
venture to guess what she intended, unless it was the same law 
which was neatly expressed by the next speaker in the formula— 
“Do just as you please; take everything calm and easy.” We 
regret to say that the proceedings at the Grove meeting are in- 
adequately reported from the memory of one who was present but 
did not take notes; and thus it that, when Mr. Wads- 
worth gave “another of his on grog discourses” in the 
evening, the logic Screg 4 iled to reach the columns 
of the Banner of Light, which reports this meeting some- 
what in the style of our own newspapers when they dispose of 
abstruse discussions in Westminster Hall by the statement 
that “a long technical ent here occurred.” It appears 
that the logic of Mr. Wadsworth was too deep, not only for the 
reporter, but for Mrs. Bullene, who ranks along with Mr. Wads- 
worth in the spiritualist hierarchy as a “ regular speaker” ; for at 
the close of the lecture “ Mrs. Bullene became entranced, and gave 
utterance to a sweetly-thrilling spirit song.” We read that, at the 
mocning meeting, “ Potts, M.D.” stated that “she too was 
on the physical plane,” and it occurs to us that possibly this ma: 
be Mrs. Potts’s refined manner of saying that she was “all there.” 
Adopting the same method of explanation, we venture to suggest 
that the statement that “ Mrs. Bullene became entranced ” means 
that that gifted female went to As for the “sweetly- 
thrilling spirit song,” the place and time would seem congenial 
for w tike these :— 


Meet me by moonlight alone, 

the ot of tho dale; 

But be sure that you don’t come 

Bring a pot of the best double ale. 
The old beliefs have one after another been torn away, and 
speakers at the Grove meeting, after trying a Baptist Association 
and other things in former years, have settled down into the 
comfortable conclusion that “‘God placed us here to enjoy our- 
selves.” Mrs. Bullene, when not entranced, is capable of 


that to children whose business in the only life to which 
they can look forward will consist in answering table- 

a knowledge of the alphabet would be highly useful. has 
been said that those who die early are taken away from the 
evil to come, but that is an exploded notion of the Old World, 
This picnic and Grove meeting was “a delightfully refreshing 
season to the soul,” and it also included “ music, dancing, singing, 
and refreshment” (for the body). If Mrs. Bullene professes at 
such meetings to describe spirits which she can see among the 
audience, we have no —_ that = — she sees them. oy 
number of imperfectly educated people ge 
state and a por deal of nonsense, whether they call 
themselves spiritualists or anything else, the result is pretty 
much the same, and for the most ee But a 
far more objectionable feature of the - of Light is the 
intercourse which it professes to _. up with spirits some 
of whom appear to “on the ” of the paper, while 
others act as occasional mdents. Just as a constant 
reader writes to Bell's Life to ask what jockey rode The Flying 
Dutchman in his match with Voltigeur, so the tual 

ment of the Banner of Light is requested to explain “ the science 
of prophesy” or to discourse upon “ the vicarious atonement.” 
We gather from the answers to these inquiries that Christianity 
was very — its day, scarcel rt of 
an enlightened country like America. e spirit 0 is Casey, 
an Tridhman who ~ killed fighting for the Union, assists ta 
clear the mind of the Editor of the Banner of various antique pre- 
judices. There is no advantage in being Catholic or Protestant, 
for “it’s all about the same thing in the spirit-world.” The spirit 
pronounces his cousin John Casey to be a right kind of man. 
“‘He’s not bound up in the faith; kind of free and aisy. He 
would sit down and play a game of cards, or take a bet, or a glass 
of whisky after he been to church.” As John Casey is 
advised to emigrate, we are left in doubt whether these qualifica- 
tions are considered suitable for America or for heaven, or for 
both. When the spirit “gets along better, and knows more 
about this thing,” it hopes to get a e “from the old gentle- 
man who has control here” to come that way again; so it 
would seem that in the unseen world there is a system like 
that of day-rules in the old debtors’ bay of England, which 
is administered by Charon or St. Peter, or whoever is the 
“old gentleman” to whom Dennis Casey playfully alludes. 
Another spirit announced itself to the editor as that of Dave 


reaching “the Gospel of Beauty,” to the considerable as- 
of outside listeners. is beauty of nature | 
in the 4 to which Mrs. Bullene did justice, but, as_ 
co with the town, it wants “'tieauty of form and 
quickness of intellect.” It seems that the old saying, that | 
God made the country and man made the town, is exactly | 
opposite to the new Gospel. People in the country become 
in toil, and take no time for the cultivation of the beau- | 
tiful. Mothers are so exhausted with labour that in sleep they | 
cannot receive new and beautiful ideas. The physical absorbs all | 
for its refreshment, and “so there is not that softness and roundness | 
of muscle which our ideal of beauty demands.” It is possible that 
Mrs. Bullene has not met with the writings of that French philo- 
sopher who maintains that any woman may be made fat by feed- 
ing; but when she does, we shall ex that his precepts will be 
incorporated with the Gospel of Beauty without delay. The 
children of farmers are “an and unrefined,” because their 
notions are uncultivated. They should be furnished with books 
and pictures, and be made to assemble daily in “‘ the best room.” 
There is no farmer in the land, says Mrs. ene, who may not 
invest something in the beautiful—which probably means that he 
can afford to buy furniture for the best room. We do not know 
whether farmers in Illinois at all resemble farmers in England in 
their taste in furniture ; but if they do, we should calculate that 
the G of Beauty would receive some remarkable developments 
in their rooms. Turning from country to town, Mrs. Bullene 
exclaimed, ‘Go on with your missions, physiologists, condemners 
of fashions ”— intending, we believe, to address these preachers 
of the new Ppa who advocate trousers and pores 
tight-lacing. A speaker at another meeting expressed his belie 
that fashion-plates, which make the waist ple than the neck, 
“had slain more than the war.” It is as difficult to see the con- 
nection between this topic and spiritualism as to understand why 
tobacco should become repulsive to Mr. Knowles, “after association 
with _ in and out of the form”; but, if American women 
could dissuaded by these preachers from tight-lacing, and 
w t there is an element even in the i 
ition is called 

t seems picnics Grove m are an important 
feature in the new cult. Near Jamesville, Wisconsin, “ another 
temple was consecrated to the beautiful uses of intercommunion be- 
tween spirit and mortal.” At this meeting Mrs. Dr. Stillman, among 
others, “took the ” and, being an advocate “theoretically 
and ically ” of the reform, a few moments were given to 
her favourite topic. As regards intercommunion between spirit 
and mortal, we cannot help thinking that it must be rather im- 
perfect upon the trousers question. In iy vey at all events, 
spirits are sometimes depicted without any legs upon which to 
wear trousers. Mrs. Brown propounded the novel theory that 
children who died young were to be pitied, for “they should remain 
here until they learned their first lessons.” Mrs. Brown, who 
knows more about these matters than we do, probably means 


Carney of the znd Michigan, who got “located” on the banks of 
the Chickahominy. Dave Carney understands that some of the 
folk he has left behind are mighty afraid they shan’t get the right 
ticket to come across with, and he proceeds to reassure them. “I 
didn’t have any fear of the kind at all in going out. I thought 
God was a pretty good kind of a God; any way, he’d taken 
care of me all my life.” He guessed he should be pretty well off 
on the other side. Religion was bad truck any way, and wouldn’t 
find sale in his market. When he got to the other side he said, 
“T guess I’m all right”; and he informs his friends that he is 
just as well off as he deserves to bé. He advises his mother, who 
been uneasy about his “ unsanctimonious we eee that 
she need not pray so loud to Nae e ain’t deaf.” 
Another spirit was that of Colonel William Torrey of the 7th 
Georgia \cavalry, a rebel. He had believed on earth that the 
South was oppressed, and had the right to take up arms against 
the North; but he confesses that, if he had had when living the 
knowledge he has acquired since death, he would have acted dif- 
ferently. He hopes to have a talk with his former companione in 
arms, and will show them some features of the rebellion which 
they haye never seen. It certainly seems hard that when spiritu- 
alists are thus contributing to the restoration of the Union 
ss from the unseen world testimony of the folly of rebel- 
ion, they should be treated as mere jugglers and —_ to 
take out licenses. But why was not the spirit of Colonel Torrey 
invoked before the judge who im the fine? It may be 
hoped that the President and his advisers will form.a statesman- 
= estimate of a religion which is so conveniently applicable to 
itics. 

On the whole, it would that the spirits which address 
the editor of the Banner of Light possess many of the character- 
istics of the occasional correspondents of our own Times. They 
adopt the language and ideas of people of average taste, intel- 
ligence, and education in their country, and they the 
convenient faculty of being convinced that the existing state of 
things is right. The sum total of the new Gospel seems to be 
that people should do as they like, and that women ought to have 
votes, and to wear tro’ and not to be tightly laced, nor to 
have maternity forced upon them, The last precept is one of many 
sayings in the columns of the Banner which are too hard for us; 
but as the spirits predict that they will soon be able to deliver a 
lecture in the light, and without a employ a medium, we 
shall be content to wait for further elucidation until that time 
arrives. In the meanwhile, the apostles of spiritualism are likely 
to be treated by the unbelieving world with disrespect, and to 
find mobs and policemen equally unsympathetic. But they have 
a consolation which some earlier pedien wanted—namely, “a 
long list of subscribers” to their lectures. The ignorance of Europe 
leaves many of its le simple pagans, but the enlightenment of 
America has me spiritualism, a more monstrous delusion 
than any that have prevailed in the Old World’s darkest ages, 
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r INTIMIDATION BY TRADE SOCIETIES. 

all, it be that a little wholesome tyranny is the 
right thing. We are always recurring to a state of nature; — 

and the patriarchal form of government was practically a pure, | 


sometimes an impure, despotism. And further, it may | 
the more free we think ourselves to be, and the more | 
are what we call our institutions, the more tyrannical | 


ed 


On t of our social life com 


that a | 
and 


slave is habitual, than where all our shopmen are employés, 
and all our masters and mistresses are only providers of labour. 
we have neither serfs nor slaves, the limits of class 
are rigidly enforced; and because our watchword is civil and 
religious liberty, all divergence from the etiquette of received 
inions is visited by society with terrors worse than those of the 
uisition, while British practice, if not the British Constitution, 
permits assaults on oo liberty which are quite as outrageous 
as the Bastille and the lettre de cachet. The Trades’ Union system 
embodies a tyranny as complete, compact, and effective as any 
despotism of Austrian or Neapolitan history. Philosophically its 
existence can only be accounted for on what we have suggested— 
the inherent and inevitable necessity of puny to man, as 
part of his nature. If we do not get it from Cesar, or the police, 
or the Inquisition, we must endure it either in our homes or in 
our workshops. In other words, it seems to come to this—that 
tyranny is a constant quantity in all communities, and that it must 
be accepted either in meat or malt. 

The present, and most insolent, form of British despotism is 
the tyranny of the Le a Mr. Hughes, much to his credit 
and in the true spirit of his muscular professions, ventured to 
ask the Sheffield working-man, How about Trades’ Unions? 
Was it true that the ent of blowing up a man’s house and 
household because he did not belong to a Trade Society, this 
ultima ratio of the crafts and — of our times, was ever really 
heard of? Could it be denied that the Union rules proscribed 
beards and moustaches, and objected to the introduction of 
machinery, and imposed the use of a crippling form of “ rest” ? 
Sheffield, in the person of some leading operatives, made but a 
shambling answer to these awkward but pertinent inquiries. Out- 

were dying out; and as to the rest, a general denial was 
that was ventured upon. We do not know how it may be 
with Sheffield, but the present week has furnished us with at least 
two very curious demonstrations of the working of the Trade 
Societies in different parts of the country. In London, a case 
was brought before the Lord Mayor of intimidation to workmen 
on the of two members of a Masons’ Trade Union. Mr. 
Pri ,» ® master-builder in the City, had, it seems, taken into 
his employment, or rather had kept in his employment for 
the ive terms of six and four years, two workmen who 
had to join the Masons’ Society. It therefore appears 
to be only recently that the particular form of tyranny prac- 
tised in this case has been regularly junctsiensd. For six 
= the fellow-craftsmen of Combie and Hoare, the men now 
enounced and intimidated, had no fault to find with them. But 
times change. The power of strikes has been found to work well; 
the working-men know their strength against their employers and 
the public, and are resolved to use it. It is of the nature of tyranny 
that it must enforce universal submission. Accordingly, a deputa- 
tion of his workmen waited on Mr. Pritchard, and, with the simple 
and unadorned eloquence of strength, informed him that unless he 
immediately dismissed Combie and Hoare all the masons in his 
emplo t would leave him. Mr. Pritchard, with such spirit 
as we hope is not extinct among Englishmen, declined to submit 
to this insolent interference, and his masons immediately carried 
their threat into execution, and struck work. Mr. Pritchard 
thereupon engaged such other masons as he could, and amon 
them two men named Shearman and Newton. The usual practice 
of the Union men was then resorted to. A strong cordon of 
wn was formed round Mr. Pritchard’s premises, and two men, 
ennevan and Rawson, were employed and paid by the Masons’ 
Society to watch and terrorize all the workmen who continued in 
the obnoxious master’s yard. Shearman and Newton were especially 
marked, and even threatened with mal violence if they con- 
tinued to work. For this offence the pickets were brought before 
the Lord Mayor, convicted, and sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment. It be observed that the case is as bad as possible. The 
two men intimidated were not the original offenders against the 
majesty of the Trade Society. It was not Combie and Hoare who 
were menaced for the first and greater offence of not joining the 
Masons’ Society, but Shearman and Newton, whose only crime was 
the subsequent one of — a from a master agai 
whom the decree had gone forth that he was to be excluded from 
the rights of citizenship, and that he, with his wife and children 
and all that he had, were to be consigned to bankruptcy, and his 
yard in Bish te Within made a dunghill. 

At Hartlepool things are done with a higher hand, and with a 

and more superb contempt for human rights and the Queen’s 
peace. Here it seems that the men, four hundred strong, in the 
employment of the West Hartlepool Company, are on strike for an 
advance of wages. But a great Company is as strong as a Trade 
Society, and Greek meets Greek. The Company has engaged other 
hands; but the Society men have hitherto been equal to the conflict. 
The men on strike have marched into the Company's yard, com- 
pelled the new men, pleasantly termed “blacklegs,” by the gentle 


ion of sticks and stones, to leave off work, and they openl 
avow their fixed. detirulnation that the vessels now in put shall 
only be unloaded by themselves, and of course on their own terms 
of an advance of wages. Here the matter at present seems to 
rest. The police are in force, and the Union is in force ; and West 
Hartlepool awaits the coming strife with the agreeable feelings 
which the certainty of a riot, and probably bloodshed, is apt to 


Mr. Hughes’s questions, therefore, seem to be out of place. 
There is very little use in going back to that old story about the 
grenade thrown into the Sheffield whittler’s house, which it 
would have been as idle to deny as to aang the fact of the 
battle of Waterloo ; and there would be still less in making difficul- 
ties about such petty and wanton insults as the beard Ukase 
issued, or said to be issued, after the example of that mild 
sovereign, Peter the Great, by the Hallamshire grinders. When 
all the Jews were oxpalled from Spain, it would have been 
superfluous to be very severe on the regulation which used to 
compel them to wear yellow gabardines. With what we know is 
being done this very week in London and Hartlepool, we care 
but little about what is said, and only faintly denied, to have been 
done at Sheffield in the prehistoric times of a year or two ago. 
Such facts as these will have their use in helping us to estimate 
the real character of the latest British , the working-man. 
No doubt, as every man has a right to sell his labour as dear as 
he can, a multitude of men have the same right to do that collec- 
tively which each may do singly. For their common interests 
working-men may combine, and their obvious interest is to make 
wages as high as ible. We may think that strikes are a 
very ugly, and, in the long run, very often an improvident, mode of 
pore beta But we cannot by law prohibit either Trades’ Unions 
or es. Nor can we say abstractedly that to make faces at men 
who will not fall in with the etiquette of their particular class, 
or to call them ugly names, is anything more in = than 
sending a man to Coventry in decent rapt All communities 
have their private and extra-legal code of observances, The 
Universities, the Bar, the mess-room visit violation of their 
social by-laws by the infliction of special, and sometimes grotesque, 
penalties. In the way of principle, therefore, we cannot exactly 
say that the Masons’ Society men ought to be prohibited from 
striking if they are fools enough to strike, or ought to be visited 
with fine and imprisonment because, in their humorous way, the 
choose to nickname non-Societymen “——— Blacks,” whatever this 

lite compellation may mean. But it comes to a very dif- 
erent thing when these wags proceed to threaten that they will 
“knock the —— teeth down the throat” of their fellow-crafts- 
men, whose only fault is an attempt to keep themselves and 
families out of the workhouse. It would be a very curious result 
of all our political economy and all our glorious principles of 
Free-trade if the whole thing ended in surrounding commerce with 
restrictions and hindrances which would make all trade impossible. 
For if the Trades’ Union principles were fully and universally 
carried out, trade would annihilated. Its very essence is 
freedom ; the Trades’ Union principle is the universal denial of 
freedom. Capital would be utterly useless, or rather it would 
cease to exist, if its value were destroyed by a resolute and 
general determination on the part of the workmen to make the 
existence of an employer impossible. If wages could at any and 
every moment be arbitrarily raised, there would be no production, 

use production would cease to be profitable. Of course, this 
can only be done by compelling every labourer to be a Union man; 
and this is the intention and principle of the Unions. Till they 
can make their rules co-extensive with the whole aggregate of 
labour they can do nothing. Hence ‘such proceedings as those of 
the Bisho and Hartlepool working-men. No doubt in the 
long run they would get the worst of it. But, theoretically, they 
would have to starve ; and the starvation of all the labouring men 
in England means the disruption of society. Either way, trade would 


gst | be annihilated by the success of the Societies. Whether they are to 


t their way and raise wages as they please, or whether they are to 

defeated and come upon the parish, it comes to the same thing. 
They destroy capital, and themselves at the same time. The y 
alarming thing is that the working-man does not see this ; nay more, 
that in spite of all his instructors, his advancement, his intelligence, 
his fitness for franchises and all other trusts, he seems to see it less 
and less every day. The only tangible result of the progress and 
development of the working-man is the increase and consolidation 
of the ‘Trade Societies’ principle. Skilled artisans though they are, 
these first-class masons and carpenters and grinders are even be- 
hind the hedgers and ditchers. What they are doing is precisely 
what the rick-burners did some thirty years ago, to prevent the use 
of agricultural machinery. A short madness ended in Hodge un- 
derstanding his interests ; but the more you educate and improve 
and lecture and glorify the British workman, the more idiotic and 
barbarously ignorant does he become. If Professor Fawcett and 
the Sheffield sociologists were to inform their disciples and friends 
that they are re generally fools and, as in these cases of in- 
timidation, not seldom knaves, they would do themselves some 
credit, and their hearers perhaps some good. 


A ROYAL SALUTE. 
— have lately visited the quiet little theatre 
at Stuttgart can have cual 


the passionate emotions which 
were working in the breast of the occupant of the Royal box. 
German sovereigns are accustomed to the idea of revolution, but 
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they have hitherto succeeded in commanding external respect. 
They may have occasionally been driven to fly from their dominions 
or to abdloste their thrones—nay, in extreme cases they may even 
haye been reduced to grant their people a constitution ; but the 
service of the lip, the eye, and the hand has been yielded with 
unquestioning deference. Their subjects may haye been dis- 
contented, or their army mutinous, but these ill-regulated 
ions havé hitherto concealed beneath the charac- 
ristic stolidity of the race. Though the heart of the nation 
im . 0 anguished, etiquette een ‘pre- 
oma intact. And it obvious that so io as this is the co 
the sovereign obtains everything that it is consistent with his 
dignity to require. What his subjects feel, or think, or desire, 
are matters beneath his notice, but their visible motions derive a 
borrowed importance from being performed beneath the 1 eye, 
and are affected with the majesty of the being who is looking on 
at them. Or, to put the same truth in another form, in a country 
where the Crown is reverenced as it should be, nothing has any real 
existence of itself. All things come into being only as they are con- 
nected with the King, who is to be regarded as a species of divine 
and self-existent fact. Now nothing can enter into this relation 
with him unless it be made apparent to his senses; and, con- 
sequently, what he hears his subjects say or sees them 
do constitutes everything that is ly said or done by them. 
All the rest of their conduct is a mere appearance, which 
may serve to delude themselves, but cannot affect their Sovereign. 
Thus philosophy and history may alike be sspeeies to in 
justification of the remarkable order of the day which has lately 
issued to the Wurtemberg army. The King, we regret to 
learn, has long been dissatisfied with the conduct of his troops. 
Officers and privates have alike fallen short in those marks of 
reverence which are the only evidence of loyalty which a 
monarch can condescend to And in commenting upon this 
document we shall take it for ted that the propriety of putting 
it forth will be admitted by all who are not infected by the poison 
of republicanism, or led yang $4 the shallow fallacies of common 
sense. We leave to others the ungracious work of criticism or 
defence. Be it our more pleasing task to explain, to illustrate, 
and to admire. 

We have hinted that the sacred precincts of the Court theatre 
haye not been free from the pollution of this democratic insubordi- 
nation. “It has been observed with displeasure ’—note the 
merciful vagueness with which the sentence is turned— that 
when His Majesty enters his box the officers present do not rise 
altogether, but upon one side later than upon the other.” At 
first sight the nature of the offence thus mildly reproved is very 
hard to discover. If the officers rose in no regular order, but just 
as they happened to catch sight of their Royal master, their fault 
weal be intelligible enough. They would have been convicted 
of looking at their neig bours, or at the stage, instead of 
kee ee eyes fixed on the Royal box, in anxious ex- 
pectation of seeing it filled. But as all the officers on one 
side of the house rise together, this explanation must be 
rejected. It is clear that the crime is not one of ignorance ; 
the offenders know when the moment for saluting has arrived, 
and yet they deliberately get up, not simultaneously, but “ upon 
one side later than upon the other.” After much thought, 
we are inclined to see in this act of insubordination a mysterious 
allusion to the Upper and Lower Chambers of the Wurtemberg 
Parliament—a hint, in fact, that the King must govern in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, and by the advice of the two Houses; 
and, if we are right in this supposition, it is needless to point out 
how extremely insulting such a os must be to any sove- 
reign who has a proper estimate of his position. Where the officers 
are thus in fault, we cannot wonder that the private soldiers 
should follow in the same evil course. In the case of the 
latter, however, the nature of the crime is obvious enough. 
They do not come up to time. “It has been repeatedly observed 
with displeasure that the guards deliver their salutes too 
late.” hat is to be noticed here is the masterly appre- 
hension of legal principles which the comment of the King of 
Wurtemberg displays. It seems that an rT has been made 
to lay the blame of the delay on the sentry before the guard- 
house. It is the duty of this man, when he sees the Royal 
cone. Seprosching, to give notice to the officer inside, who 
immediately turns out the guard, and by the time this has been 
accomplished the object of the salute is often far away in the 
distance. Perhaps it may seem difficult to devise a remedy 
for this misfortune, since, unless the guards are to remain perma- 
nently at “present arms,” they must depend upon the sum- 
mons of the sentry; and how is he to give this until he sees 
the sacred vehicle coming round the corner? But the King 
grep les with the difficulty at once. He scorns these quibbling 

otal, He will have nothing to do with a private soldier's 
possibilities or impossibilities. He falls back upon the funda- 
mental maxim of law that gui facit per alium facit per se, and 
- intimates that “the commandant of the post will be made per- 
sonally responsible for the delivery of the salute at the proper 
time.” Henceforward, therefore, we see nothing for it but that 
this unfortunate officer should take up his position, sitting perhaps 
on a camp-stool, alongside of the sentry, prepared to give the word 
to his men at the first sound of wheels in the distance. We only 
wish that the same principle could be applied to an English 
railway, and the directors be made personally responsible for the 
management of the points. There would be something soothing to 


the passengers in the chairman on 
even if he turned ont insompetaat, and sent tie train the "ing 
the next moment. 

If there is any truth in the axiom gui s’excuse s'accuse, 


‘the intercourse of the Wurtemberg army with the King seems to. 


be one long act of self-indictment. The next excuse which we 
meet with is that the prescribed salute has been omitted because. 
the sentry did not know the King when he saw him. To say this, 
however, is to confess to an unpardonable dereliction of duty, since. 
“all soldiers have to make themselves well acquainted with His 
Majesty’s person.” If this order were to be obeyed literally, it. 

rsonage concerned. Supposing even that a special soldi evee 
at which the King should be for two 
hours three times a week, the process might grow irksome in time; 
and the Royal temper might be irritated, or the Royal modesty 
shocked, if some unusually stupid recruit happened to take an 
unusually long time in mastering his sovereign’s features, And 
besides this, the exigencies of military duty might occasionall 
require that some soldier should go on guard who had not been able 
to be present at one of these indispensable ceremonials. In that. 
case it would clearly be necessary to subject the King to the ad- 
ditional inconvenience of being inspected at odd times. To a mam 
of nervous temperament, we can imagine nothing more unpleasant: 
than the sensation that at any moment a soldier might be peering 
in at a window, or stealing a glance from behind a curtain, or 
even epee | the sanctity of the Royal slumber, in order to make. 
himself “ well acquainted with His Majesty’s person.” Fortunately, 
however, modern science supplies a mode of from this diffi- 
culty, “Exact photographs of His Majesty are to be obtained 
at the regimental cost, and hung up in the barrack-rooms.” 
We presume we may conclude from this order that His Majesty 
is satisfied with his portrait since the reflection that every soldier: 
in the army is diligently studying a bad likeness could hardly be 
otherwise than painful. Or is it that the King is conscious that 
no “exact photograph ” is as yet in existence, and that by thus 
making it the interest of the army that one should be taken, he, 
so to speak, obtains it at the point of the bayonet P 

But we are not yet at the end of the excuses, though the last one 
is of so paltry a character that it need not detain us long. “The 
excuse that the salutes to their Majesties were omitted because, 
being in a close carriage, they were not recognised, cannot be: 
accepted,” and, to prevent its ever being offered again, “ soldiers 
are advised, in case of doubt,” to salute “every closed Court. 
carriage.” Simple, however, as this rule is, we cannot but fear 
that its observance may sometimes bring the sentry into conflict 
with another clause in the same order. ‘I'he army has been guilty 
of sins of commission as well as of sins of omission. it has. 
not only left unsaluted those whom it ought to have saluted, 
but it has saluted those whom it ought not to have saluted. 
Prince Frederick, the King’s cousin, is married to Princess. 
Catharine, the King’s sister; and the guards, dazzled we suppose 
by the borrowed light with which the wife invests her 
husband, have presumed to deliver “the salutes prescribed for 
princes and princesses of the Royal house in the direct line” before 
the Prince when he is driving alone, instead of reserving this 
homage for those occasions on which “ His Royal Highness passes. 
the guard-house accompanied by His Royal Highness’s 
Princess Catharine.” With truly paternal solicitude for the mo 
guidance of his subjects, the King provides that, “to avoid error,” 
whenever the Prince and Princess are together in a close carri 
“the footman at the back will make a sign to the sentry by 
raising his arm.” Taken by itself, this provision would meet 
every reasonable difficulty; but, taken in conjunction with the 
tule that every closed Court carriage is to be saluted, it merely 
plunges the unhappy sentry in a sea of contradictions. He sees for: 
example, a Royal carriage approaching. A liveried arm upraised. 
behind it informs him that Prince Frederick is to be saluted, in. 
right of the Princess who is sitting by his side. The next Court. 
carriage which comes past is heralded by no such signal, and 
consequently the sentry takes no notice of it. It turns out to have 
contained His Majesty, and the officer of the is referred to 
the rule that every such iage is to be saluted “in case of 
doubt.” The sentry is duly reprimanded, and takes care to pre- 
sent arms most punctiliously the next time he sees a Royal 
carriage, without inquiring too curiously whether there is 
any one inside it. Alas, instead of being empty, it contains 
Prince Frederick, unaccompanied by Princess Cotharina, and 
the sentry, notwithstanding that the footman’s arm was glued 
to his side, has delivered “the salute prescribed for princes. 
and princesses in the direct line.” We trust that the difficulty 
here raised will be respectfully pointed out to His Majesty, and 
that the casuistical nicety of regulation of which he has shown 
himself so great a master will be brought to bear upon the inven- 
tion of some new rule which may help to remove this contra~ 
diction. When that has been done, the Waurtemberg code of 
saluting will be without a rival even in China or Timbuctoo. 


PIETY OUT OF PLACE. 
- is considered, among an immense number of people, a certain. 
sign of true piety and devoutness to foist in sacred names 
and Scriptural allusions on the slightest provocation, or even with- 
out any provocation at all. To talk in the dialect of an ancient. 
Hebrew or a Scotch Covenanter is the “note” of the elect. The 
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of the or the i iateness of the oceasion 
pre Ons think, for instance, that 
an erotic ode is the very last place in which to ss 7h any talk 
about ‘heavenly things. To combine the slightly eterogeneous 
styles of Anacreon and Dr. Watts seems a feat which nobody 
would be particularly eager to execute. Yet there is one cele- 
brated personage so determined to make religion popular that he 
does not even shrink from ing it into a sort of h 
song. An epithalamium with the fag-end of a hymn tacked on to 
its conclusion is really not a bad example of this strange tendency 
among the truly pious and regenerate to thrust in religion at 
every turn. We do not often see it in so exaggerated a form, but 
characteristics are best observed on a scale, Need we say 
that it is Mr. ee to whom we are indebted for this grotesque 
composition? Nobody but he would ever have thought of mixing 
the style of “ Verses to Chloe” with the style of “ Jerusalem, our 
happy home,” and publishing the unique result in a religious 
journal noted, as we are told, for “sound, searching, prac- 
tical divinity.” A certain morning newspaper, long famous for 
its great erudition and singular delicacy of taste, declares that 
“there is not only in this poetic effusion from the most popular 
preacher of the age overflowing conjugal affection, but fine ideas 
and beautiful imagery.” And then, with an enthusiastic burst — 
“Thrice happy would every married home be did the same feelings 
low in the bosom of every husband as those which are here so 
folicitously expressed by Mr. Spurgeon in relation to the partner 
of his life.” This singularly terse and neat eulogy—quite up to 
the mark of Sam Weller or Mrs. Gamp—naturally fills the reader 
with expectation, and sends him eager to the verses themselves 
in which the most popular preacher of the age felicitously ex- 
resses his conjugal affections in relation to the partner of his life. 
We may have some misgivings as to the exact propriety of people 
felicitously expressing their conjugal affections in relation to their 
wives in religious magazines. But perhaps this is a foolish 
ueamishness on our part. The Anacreontic verses are entitled 
“Married Love—To my Wife,” and are dated from Hull, 
the inhabitants which 80 as to have 
an opportunity of sitting under Mr, Spurgeon. e first stanza is 
a trille obscure, perhaps :— 
Over the which m 
Our hearts shall meet, O joy of my life, 
On its arch unseen but strong. 
The arch of what? If “its” refers to the bridge of song, why 
should it be called “unseen ”? The strength, however, is speedily 
visible. Mr. Spurgeon first compares himself to a stream, then 
distinguishes himself from a swallow, and from a wooer, and from 
a water-colour painting, and from glittering dewdrops. As his 
friendly but Gampish critic remarks, the poem really abounds with 
dine ideas and beautiful imagery :— 
E’en as the stream forgets not the sea, 
But hastes to the ocean’s breast, 


My constant soul flows onward to thee 
And finds in thy love its rest. 


The swallows must ty their wings to greet 


New summers in lands afar ; 

But dwelling at heme with thee I meet 
No winter my year to mar. 

The wooer his new love’s name may wear 
Engraved on a precieus stone ; 

But in my heart thine image I bear, 
That heart has been long thine own. 

The glowing colours on surface laid, 
Wash out in a shower of rain ; 

Thou need’st not be of rivers afraid, 
For my love is dyed ingrain. 

And as ev’ry drop of Garda’s lake 
Is tinged with the sapphire’s blue ; 

So all the powers of ny mind partake 
Of joy at the thought of you. 

The glittering dewdrops of dawning love . 
Exhale as the day 

And fondness taking the wings of a dove, 
Is gone like a tale of old ; 

But mine for thee from the chambers of joy, 
With strength came forth as the sun, 

Nor life nor death shall its force destroy, 
For ever its course shall run. 


The statement that “ all the powers of my mind partake of joy at 
the thought of you”—how remarkably inleadlia, by the way, the 
poetry runs into the form of prose !—is rather striking. It is usual 
to divide the mind into the Will, the Understanding, and the 
Emotions, and only one division of the mental powers is sup 

to be able to me of joy. But Mr. Spurgeon’s mind is no doubt 
constructed on original principles. We cannot expect the most 
popular preacher of his age to have a mere common mind, like 
poor vulgar mortals. So all the powers of his mind are sus- 
ceptible of joy. And what a mind it is! The colossal joy 
thus powerfully described, each particular faculty—Memory, Dis- 
crimination, Retentiveness, Identification, and the rest—shout- 
ing in gigantic ecstasy, fills one with an awe such as Ulysses 
might have felt when he beheld ie gO merry over his 
cups. The thought is overwhelming. . Sp 

the mechanism of versification is quite surpri to those who 
have only thought of him as a learned and thoughtful divine. The 
lines trip on like the best of Tom Moore’s. And the rhymes are 
unexceptionable, particularly in the last stanza but one, where 


| never-dying ridicule by sayi 


urgeon’s skill in’ 


“grows old” to “of old.” We defy the most map- 
not thyme 
with old. Our only fear is,that Mr. Spurgeon’s facility in the 
composition of amorous poetry may endanger his popularity with 
the saints of the Tabernacle. These charming yam this talk 
of glittering dewdrops, and “love dyed ingrain,”’ and the wooer’s 
precious stone, must strike the converted man, who has 
thrown out the old Adam, as sadly frivolous and worldly. It is 
uite as unregenerate as the writings of the reprobate Prior. 

at is the difference between Mr. Spurgeon’s style and this, for 


te The pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet and lily fair, 
The dappled pink and blushing rose 
To deck my charming Chloe's hair. 
But Mr. Spurgeon knows what he is about. The main part of his 
m does, it may be admitted, exhibit a spirit of levity rather 
sorte in such a man. It has too much of the ring of a 
valentine about it. Printed on a piece of laced paper, and with 
one or two very slight verbal alterations, it would do capitally for 
the next 14th of oweary. But, as we have said, Mr, Spurgeon 
knows that even a valentine, in the circles where he is read and 
admired, would be thought to be redeemed from its essential 
wickedness if it were seasoned bya little pious talk. To say 
simply, “The rose is red, the violet’s blue, the pink is sweet and 
so are you,” would be frivolous and worldly, and unseemly beyond 
expression. But tack on to it something from ‘“ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star,” and it instantly becomes a felicitous effusion of holy 
joy in relation to a future partner of your life. So Mr. Spurgeon 
winds up his amorous song as follows :— 
All earthborn love must sleep in the grave, 
To its native dust return ; 
What God hath kindled shall death oatbrave, 
And in Heav’n itself shall burn. 
ond and above the wedlock tie 
ni nds which were made on 
Shall hold us when earth shall reel. 
Though He who chose us all worlds before, 
Must reign in our hearts alone,_ 
We fondly believe that we shall adore 


Together before His throne. 


To an ordinary n there is something uncommonly startling 
in this sudden appendix of the hymn to the valentine. But to 
anybody accustomed to the usages of pious circles it is quite a 
familiar device. Show as much as you like of what they call world- 
liness or self-indulgence or frivolity, but let it be served with a 
sauce of godly phraseology, and your character is quite safe. Mr. 
Spurgeon has managed the mixture admirably. He has not 
spoiled the worldly portion by clumsily infusing the heavenly into 
it. The union is merely mechanical, and not chemical, ose 
who prefer it may take the purely erotic _ without having it 
spoilt by the incongruous religious part. Nobody would ever sup- 
pose, while he was in the midst of all the fine things about 
sapphires blue and early dewdrops and young wooers, that there 
was a pious tag to come. So our enjoyment is not impaired. In 
like manner we can take the part by itself. The state- 
ment that something “shall hold us when earth shall reel” 
would be better probably if it were more grammatical. But 
the modest piety and reverence of the sentiment are evident. 
The ple who quarrel about mar are same 
miserable cynics who would very li - think that, on the. 
whole, a “great popular preacher” would do well to keep the. 
overflowings of his nice affections to his own fireside. This 
is one of the notions which curse men suffering from that serious 
misfortune, “a college education.” ‘They get to think that it is. 
not very decorous to summon the whole British public to listen to 
the sweet nothings you have to say to the partner of your joys. 
A great e of combined uxoriousness and religion is not con- 
sidered nice by those whom Mr. Spurgeon has wr 8) Se ‘to 

that they have learnt Greek. r 
misguided wretches! But is it not rather to be suspected that he 
has himself been reading Anacreon? Even if it be so, we are quite 
sure he has not contaminated his mind by reading that lively 
author in the original tongue, and probably there is no harm to 
the sound religion of a man who ventures no nearer the fatal 
lan than a “crib.” 

But Mr. Spurgeon is not the only public character who tries to 
make religious talk a part of daily life. It seems that Mr. Mont- 

mery, the actor, has taken the Nottingham theatre; so 
ire issued an opening address, enumerating the various at- 
tractions which he Frags to offer for the entertainment of 
his patrons. But this was not enough. The worldliness of a 
dramatic programme stands as much in need of being varnished 
by religion as the amatory ode. “Recognised as our profession 
is,’ says Mr. Montgomery with theatrical grandiloquence, “by 
the highest in the land, we have little to fear from the clouded 
intellects and narrow prejudices of a limited few; but even the 
shall be convinced, i will come among us, that there is 
nothing inconsistent in following our profession and wearing the 
ad pa of that Lord of love who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee.” 

ow amazingly gratuitous! Then, to make bad worse, some local 
divine anathematized the coupling of the programme with this 
religious talk as “immoral and blasphemous.”- One can scarcely 
go this length, but still it would be hard to imugine a piece of 
worse taste than to combine in one document the rather incon- 
gruous statements that the boxes had been newly decorated, 


| 
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At Nottingham people are pro y not 80 alive to the force of this 
recommendation. @ provinces are more open to religious con- 
siderations: Mr. Montgomery is very wise in ing his at- 


HUMAN LIFE IN SHEFFIELD. 


J ie most obvious lesson to be drawn from that part of the 
Fourth Report of the Children’s Employment Commis- 
sioners which has to do with Sheffield relates rather to adults than 
to children. Not, indeed, that there do not exist, as we shall shortly 
show, terrible evils in the way of infant labour, but the reader's 
attention is naturally arrested in the first instance by the general 
unhealthiness of the trades carried on in the town, and the extreme 
slowness with which even those precautions which have been 
proved to be effectual haye as yet been introduced among the 
workmen. The manufacture of cutlery so long associated with 
the name of Sheffield includes a very wide of occupations. 
In the town itself the term “cutlery” is only applied to the 
finishing processes, such as the fitting handles to knives and 
razors. The manufacture of the blades of these and every other 
description of steel instrument is known as “ grinding”; and a 
number of miscellaneous manufactures in steel and iron are 

also carried on, extending from the casting of armour-plates or heavy 
ordnance down to the construction of the finest wire. Of all these 
different branches of industry, grinding is that which gives or 
ment to the largest number o: es and is attended by the 
greatest danger to health. According as the work is done on a wet 
or a dry stone, it is described as wet or dry grinding. Very few 
workmen are engaged exclusively in either the one or the other, as 
most of the instruments produced require to be treated in both 
ways. A few grinders, however, such as fork-grinders and needle- 
pointers, use only the dry stone, and a few, such as file-grinders, 
confine themselves to the wet stone. There are certain processes 
which the stone itself has to undergo which are common to both 
classes of work. Thus, on being first set up, it has to be “raced ”— 
that is, prepared and brought into shape by contact with a steel- 
bar, and every day it has to be “ hewn” or roughened with the 
ick-axe. The principal cause of the unhealthiness of the work 
is the dust which is given off during its progress. This is 
greatest in the case of dry grinding. Thus a packet of needles 
weighing 20 lbs. will lose about Ib on the grind-stone, and one 
manufacturer estimates the total amount of steel dust given off 
during the day in his workshop at 75 lbs. Razors diminish in 
weight at the rate of about three ounces to the pound, and forks 
in a somewhat larger proportion. To estimate the state of the 
atmosphere in the we must add to this the dust produced 
by the stone itself. “ In shaping a dozen razors on a stone seven 
inches in diameter, the stone would be reduced nearly one inch,” 
and in “ racing” a stone the cloud of dust is often so great as to 
completely hinder the workmen from seeing one another. There 
is little reason, therefore, to be surpri at the description 
iven by the grinders of the effects produced on their health. 
us one man speaks of coughing up “ a piece of black from the 
steel dust as big as the end our thumb,” and the general 
complaint is that the stone iron “ get inside you and 
set there like steel itself. You can taste it as plain, and spit as 
if you were spitting steel.” Dr. Hall, physician to the Sheffield 
Public Hospital, who has made the “ grinders’ disease” a 
subject of special study, reckons the probable duration of life 
among them, at the age of 21, at 14 years, which, when com- 
pared with the estimate formed for the whole country at the 
same age by Dr. Farr, shows a deficit of 25 years, Nor do the 
workmen entertain any better hopes for themselves. A “fine 
young man, a fork-grinder, 26, remarked that ‘he reckoned 
in about two years more he might begin to think of droppin off 
the perch’; adding, ‘A fork-grinder is an old cock at 30.’ the 


could not persuade them.” But often seem utterly in- 
different to the to encounter 
if they dispense with it. In some wheels fans do not exist, in 
others they are not made use of. In some places one man will 
be working with a fan, and losing nearly all the benefit of it 
because he is breathing the dust from the stone of another who is 
working without one. Sometimes one man will put = & fan for the 
whole room, and charge his companions for the use of it; but one of 
them may refuse to pay his share, and the owner of the fan will 
shut it up rather than give the benefit of it for nothing. Even 
the advantages of the fan are sometimes urged as a reason against 
using it, and some grinders told Dr. Hall that “the trade was bad 
enough as it was; if the men lived longer it would be over full.” 
In wet grinding there is considerably more difficulty in the 
application of this remedy. Indeed it seems doubtful whether, 
in its present form, it can be made available at all; but this is 
the less important as the work done on the wet stone, though 
= effects, is far less fatal 

grinding. e Commissioners propose, in applying the Fac- 
tory Acts Act to the trades of | Sheffield, to 
introduce a special clause requiring every factory to be provided 
with a fan or other mechanical means for carrying away the d 
and empowering the occupier to defray the cost of pooviding 
keeping in motion such fan, by deducting a sum not exceeding a 
penny a week from the of any person working in a room 
where it is provided. “Taking into account the greatness of 
the benefit thus secured, and the extreme smallness of the 
cost, it would be difficult to conceive a more salutary piece of 
legislation. 

In another equally fatal branch of industry, that of file-cutting, 
which in Sheffield gives employment to nearl 6,000 persons, no 
mechanical contrivance is required to off the incidental 
dangers to health, though for that very reason it is more difficult 
to secure the necessary precautions being taken. The file rests 
pene Sey cutting on a bed of lead, from which at every stroke of 
the chisel there rises an impalpable dust, which adheres with 
extreme tenacity to the skin, hair, and clothes. Here, therefore, 
beyond wearing a respirator, very little can be done except to 
wash all the exposed parts of the body as often as possible, more 
especially before every meal, and to change the working clothes 
before leaving the shop at night. It seems that the observance of 
these simple rules would be sufficient to prevent the poison 
from finding its way into the system in any considerable quan- 
tity, and yet, up to the present time, they have been universally 
neglected. ‘The men usually take their dinners in the workshop, 
and they never wash their hands till they get home at night, 
sometimes not ther. In one place Dr. Hall saw a man whose wife 
had just brought him his dinner, “ eating it with unwashed hands, 
and dipping his fingers, blackened and covered with fine lead-dust, 
into a paper which contained the salt for seasoning his beef.” In 
this case legislation can do but little. You cannot make men 
clean by Act of Parliament. But the masters might be obliged to 
— accommodation for ing in the immediate neighbour- 

ood of the workshop, and they might perhaps enforce the use of 
it upon the men in their own employ. The mest fitting body, how- 
ever, to make rules of this kind would be the Filesmiths’ Union, 
which embraces all the men in the trade, and whose interest it is, by 
keeping its members in health, to reduce the te amount of 
the payments made on their deaths. If a Trade Union can forbid 
men to wear beards, it might interfere, with equal success and 
more reason, to insist upon their wearing respirators. 

The proportion of children to adults employed in the whole 
district is not large, nor is it common to find them working under 
the age of nine or ten. But the occasional instances to the 
contrary are sometimes very flagrant. Mr. White, the Assistant- 
Commissioner, found a boy of eight employed at grinding cast- 
without a fan. other, o six years was worki 
with his father, also on the rE stone, from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
In the cutlery trade, ially, children are accustomed to begi 
early. “TI began work,” said one woman, “at six years old. 
They lifted me up on a stool to reach my work, as 1 was not 
big enough to get up myself. My lass, now dead, began cutlery 
when three weeks turned six years old, and you’ll find little ones 
at it, up and down now, nearly as young as I was.” It seems 
certain, both from medical evidence and from the general testimony 
of the men, that this early commencement of work greatly in- 
creases the chance of suffering from it. The health breaks down 
sooner, and the progress of disease is more rapid. And even if 


ordinary phrases in use among them point in the same direction. 
They “ go off like dyke water, so quick” ; they “seem to rot off 
at 34 or 35’; they “ go off like nothing.” 

nd yet, in the case of dry grinding, most of these mischief are _ 
preventible, Ata very moderate costthe stone can be partially cased, 
so as to communicate with a shaft, into which all the particles of | 
dust are drawn by a circular fan. Of late years this invention has | 
been very generally introduced, and with most beneficial results to | 
the health of the workmen. In one factory, “the men used to die | 
at the age of from 32 to 48, and the oldest grinder to be found | 
in the trade anywhere was 40; now those of them who began 
work since the fans were in use are as healthy as men in any 
indoor employment.” In this case, perhaps because the cost of the — 
fan was borne by the manufacturer, the workmen were perfectly | 
alive to its importance. “If it will not work, as through a strap 
being off, or anything, they would not keep on two minutes, and I | 


this were not capable of proof, the = of keeping infants of 
six hard at work during a day of twelve hours needs no demon- 

stration. Indeed, to those who have only seen children under 

the ordinary conditions of life, it is almost inconceivable how they 

can live at all under such circumstances. But the day of twelve 

hours even is by no means the measure of the work which they 

often do. Mr. White thus sums up some of the instances he met 

with : — 

A mg at a rolling mill, where his proper hours were from 6 a.m. till 5} p.m., 
worked about four nights every week till 8} p.m. at least, and this for six 
months out of the nine that he was there, there being day and night relays, 
in the remaining three months ; and fer about four months he worked one 
day and night together every week, and sometimes two days and two nights 
running. Another, at 9 years old, sometimes made three twelve-hour 
running, and when 10 has made two days and two nights running. Another, 
now 13, at a former place worked all night some Fridays, and other nights 
except Mondays always till 8 or 9 p.m. Another, now 10, at a former 
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Another, 0 
: till 12 p-m. 
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srked from 6 a.m. fill 12 p.m. three nights and till 9 p.m. the other nights 
in his only week there. Another, now 14, has worked sometimes from 6 a.m. 
on Friday till2 p.m. on Saturday. Another, now 13, at a former place 
r tegether, e.g. from Monday mornin ‘u 

n> now 12, has worked ie iron found at Stavely, “ from 6 a.m. 
. for a fortnight on end ; could not do it any more.” 

will be seen that in most of these cases the witnesses refer 
to what happened at former places, so that it was not possible 
to test their accuracy by an appeal to other evidence. But occa- 
sionally another boy was examined who had been employed with 
a previous witness, and no material discrepancies were apparent in 
their testimony. The strongest case of all is confirmed by the 
boy’s own father, who had himself kept him at work :— 


At a place where I went when I was nine years old, and stayed a year, I 
once worked for three nights running, as well as the days. We should have 
gone 80, i.e. worked nights as well as days, to the end of the week, only the 
engine broke down. The nights were Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
Was only allowed to sleep of dinner hours. I should be tired when we had 
worked through a day and a night and got to the second day, and then I 
went to sleep at the dinner hour, and should not be tired again till we gi’en 
over. Had a dinner hour by night as well as by day. 


“Tt is true,” added his father, “that he did work three nights 

ing, besides the days, as he has told you. I had been very 
short of work, as I had only lately come here from Birmingham. 
In this case the boy was intelligent and anxious to improve 
himself :-— 

Can read and write [he told the Commissioner]. Father sets me to it 
sometimes im the evening, and if I don’t feel tired I can do as much as I 
havea mind. There is night school sometimes, and I always go to it when it 
is open. I should like to go to school again a bit. Do ye think I can?” 


More commonly, however, as might be expected, the want of 
schooling is acquiesced in very contentedly by the boys, numbers 
of whom “ are unable to read or do more than tell the letters, if 
that”; and though Mr. White examined less minutely into the 
state of education in Sheffield than he had done in some other 
places, yet wherever he did make any inquiry on such points he 
‘found ignorance of the simple facts of religion or secular life as 
great as he had found elsewhere.” Thus one boy, aged fourteen, 


says 
Go to a church. Some say it’s Protestant, some Catholic. Parson 
preaches out of a pulpit, and s out of a Bible, but I can’t get nigh enough 


to understand the words. Have heard say that God made the world, and 
that all the people were drownded but one ; heard say that one was a little 
bird. Suppose that Christ was aman. He was a father, and teached ’em 
to read out of a Bible. Think He was put to a cross. 


Another, aged fifteen :— 
Heard at chapel about Samuel fighting with a lot of soldiers. Have not 
heard of Paradise. The garden of Eden is where men goes and eats off a 
tree. It was not any particular man. Do not know if Adam and Eve were 
the first people in the world. God made man ; man made woman. 
Another, aged twelve, who had been working under his father 
since he was five years old :— 
Don’t know anything about the Queen or England. Don’t live in 
England. Think it is a country, but didn’t know before. There are six 
days ,in a week. There is another day; altogether it makes (after a long 
pause) seven days. 
Another lad, aged seventeen : — 
Have been to chapel. One name that they preached about was Jesus 
Christ, but I cannot say any others, and I cannot tell anything about Him. 
He was not killed, but died like other people. He was not the same as 
other people in some ways, because He was religious in some ways and others 
isn’t. He was alive again, but I cannot say if He is now. He was ona 
cross, but that is not how He was killed. 


To meet these various evils, the Commissioners recommend that 


REVIEWS. 


TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 


FTES mote in which M. Taine approaches the subject of the 
hilosophy of art furnishes a good illustration of the changes 
which the last few years have produced in the current of 
philosophical thought. On the first introduction of that set of 
rinciples or system of reasoning which took to itself the name of 
Positiviam, it seemed as though the revolution threatened by this 
bold invasion of the ot forms of the past would, if successful, 
sweep utterly away the studies of the future all that 
belongs to the sphere of philosophy as distinct from science, con- 
fining the functions of the intellect to the mere accumulation and 
analysis of facts; these facts in turn being limited to the 
phenomena of external observation, to the exclusion of those pro- 
cesses which rest upon the faculty of consciousness or the 
of self. The general bias being thus radically determined in the 
direction of material and utilitarian results, little or no room would, 
it seemed probable, be left for the contemplative or zesthetic elements 
of thought. The severe labour of the intellect would leave no scope 
for the softer and more delicate play of the emotional faculties, 
and the useful, or at all events the true, would swallow up the 
pss Had positivism, indeed, held from the first that ge 
a rom, and antagonistic to, every pre-existent system 
thought which was arrogated for it by its earliest apostle, it 
might have ended in some such drying up of many of the 
springs of thought, but for the circumstance that the very revolt 
of the mind against such a deprivation would probably have 
been fatal to the ascendency of a system so exclusive and so 
nugatory. Experience has shown that, by yielding in turn to the 
modifying forces of other systems, the positivist methods have 
fixed themselves firmly in their hold upon modern Soe and, 
by blending with the results of abstract or @ priori modes of 
reasoning, have given to philosophy a new and more comprehensive 
kind of organon. As the pressure put upon the illustrious founder 
of positivism by the lingering tendencies of the age led him to 
supplement his cycle of the exact or experimental sciences with a 
kind of philosophy of religion, so those of. a surviving generation 
on whom some portions of his mantle have fallen seem to be 
intent on crowning the edifice of pure intellect or demonstrable 
science with a theory of the emotions and a philoso My of art. 
Without professing himself in the strictest sense a fo ower of 
Comte, M. Taine has imbibed enough of the spirit and method of 
positivism to give him, when combined with talents and energies 
of a corresponding kind, a place among the acknowledged leaders 
of thought in France analogous to that occupied by Mr. Mill 
amongst ourselves. And it is accordingly with much interest that 
we listen to what so able an interpreter of one of the most 
characteristic movements of the intellect of our day has to tell 
us of the application of the fundamental doctrines of his school 
to a class of phenomena which seemed alien to the principles of 
its first institution. It is only by a process of eclecticism or 
assimilation that a scheme of thought which based itself rigor- 
ously upon the observation and classification of facts could sur- 
render itself to the consideration of matters of feeling or of taste, 
and include within its synoptic view of the exact sciences a 
e should not, of course, to find M. Taine beginni 
with an analysis of the idea of the beautiful, or with a definition 
of the abstract principle of art. His method, as befits the induc- 
tive habits of reasoning engendered in the positive school of 
modern thought, is not dogmatic, but experimental —not based 
m primary and ultimate ideas, but upon experiment and 


the principle already sanctioned by Parliament, of making special 
provision for the exclusion of very young children from trades 
which are exceptionally injurious to health, should be extended 


time ctor er of the Factory Acts. The only difficulty in the 
way of bringing the hours of-work under the same enactment is to 
be found in the system of working at night by means of regular 
relays—a practice which, it was argued by some of the manufac- 
turers, would be seriously interfered with if only men could be 
employed in it. It appears, however, that the percentage of boys 
ectuaiy engaged in this way is very small, and that, if the 
employment of them were prohibited, the worst consequence 
would be a slight increase in the cost of the manufactured article. 
Under thege circumstances the Commissioners recommend that 
eighteen shall be fixed as the limit of age below which all night- 
work shall be forbidden. . It would be difficult to over-rate the 


tion of Sheffield if these suggestions should pass into law. 
are glad to see that (not before it was needed) the Report has 
provoked the better feeling of the Sheffield manufacturers, at a 


recent meeting of the Town Council, to take up the matter with 


it has also called forth a defence of the existing evils of the 
Sheffield trades so scandalous, that all philanthropists will have 
to thank Mr. Ironside for his apology for the scandalous waste 


of human life which he confesses only to justify. 


to Sheffield, that no boy under eleven should be permitted to 
work at the opera They also advise the enforcement, in all 
cases in which children are employed under thirteen, of the half- | 


which would arise from the substitution of adult labour at night | 
se hag and moral benefits which will be conferred on the a 3 
| 


earnestness and + cere | ; and, which is a sign equally hopeful, — 
1 


clewinthed, upon the evidence of facts and the teachings of 
history. At the outset of the slight but comprehensive 
brochure into which his inaugural lectures from the Chair of Art 
have shaped themselves, he is careful to lay down the limits of 
these two opposite modes of proceeding, and to indicate the neces- 
sity, from a modern point of view, of those logical conditions on 
_ which his system of philosophy is based. The philosophical study 
| of art, he shows, is no longer to be pant by itself, apart from 
| that of the other departments of human knowledge. Nor is 
either the practice or the science of art to be limited within 
| certain dogmas, or restricted to certain schools. But as the unity 
| and uniformity of nature herself is reflected in the present catho- 
licity of science, and as each province of study is now found to 
approach and assimilate itself to every other, so must the same 
| general movement extend itself to the esthetic department of 
thought. The business of philosophy in relation to art is no more 
to frame axioms and definitions; it is to point out natural effects 
and laws. She has Eo erage for nature and humanity under 
all forms and all differences of manifestation, and neither con- 
demns nor exclusively sanctions any special school of art. She 
neither bids us spurn the Dutch school as grossier and coarse, and 
worship that of Italy alone, nor despise Gothic as sickly and 
distorted, and feed our tastes solely upon Greek forms. She does 
but follow the same impulse which has brought the moral 
| sciences into harmony with those of nature, and which, giving 
to the former the principles, the cautio checks, and the 
logical methods which give precision to the latter, provides for 
them a basis as sound and solid, and secures them a progress as 
steady and as sure. 


| Philosophie de (Art. Par Henri Taine. Lecons Professées & I'Ecole 
| des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 1365. 
BS 
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No work of art is, then, to be viewed as isolated. The starting- 
which surrounds the work, and of — ae mye part. ae 

inting or a statue, a tragedy or a music, forms of the 
in relation to it. This is the first and most elementary condition. 

But there is a second and more extensive one. The artist himself, 

combined with the entire sum of his work, forms part of a whole 
beyond himself—the school or family of artists of the same age or 
country with himself. Shakspeare, for oomate, though he may 
epee at first sight a solitary meteor shooting from the sky, forms 

e centre of a group of kindred dramatists — Webster, Ford, 

Massinger, Marlowe, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher—all of 
whom, if inferior in genius, write in the same style, and teem 
with the like dramatic conceptions. So, too, isolated and unique 
as the manner of Rubens might be thought, we have but to visit 
the churches of Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, or Bruges in order to 
meet with a whole family of painters very similar in style— 
Crayer, first of all, who was in his own day considered as 
his rival; then Seghers, Van Oost, Everdingen, Van Thulden, 
Quellin, Hondhorst, and those who are better known amongst 
ourselves—Jordaens and Van Dyck. But there is yet a third 
assemblage of conditions essential to the expansion of the artist— 
that is, the general atmosphere, so to say, in which he lives and 
breathes, the moral, social, and even political condition of the 
world around, which must needs act upon the artist's mind far 
more than any amount of genius on the part of the individual can 
react upon it. The greatest men are, to an indefinite extent, the 
product of their age. As M. Taine well illustrates this rule, the 
growth of the. is absolutely dependent upon the conditions of 
temperature, soil, or culture among which it is cast. These can 
by no means give the seed its vitality ; yet, unless favoured by these, 
life and growth become impossible to the germ. In applying 
statistics to the subject of art, a positivist like our author—who 
considers that the average of artistic talent in the world is as con- 
stant as the average of men six feet 1 ba dwarfs, or people born 
deaf and dumb, and that perfection is to be wrought out, as in other 
departments of human travail, by continual efforts to assimilate 
and reproduce the feeling and character of the age—may incur the 
wrath of Mr. Ruskin, who lays it down that no great intellectual or 
artistic work was ever done by effort, that a great work can only be 
done a di great man, and that he does it without effort, not by 
“ jron- and perspiration.” It is no doubt true that M. Taine 
would so far concur with Mr. Ruskin as to grant that “ power,” not 
effort, is conspicuous in the work of the great artist; but he would 
maintain that the effort has been there, though cloaked 
under the natural power of the master. Ars est celare artem. 
Such, at all events, is the only course to a professor 
of the pelesephy of art, if he is to reduce his subject to intelli- 
gible method and rule, instead of leaving it to the untaught aflatus 
of inspiration, or to the phantasy of the heaven-born artist. As 
he epigrammatically disposes of the point, if excellence in art is 
simply the gift of heaven, it is idle to set professors to teach it. 
If, on the other hand, all depends upon the artist’s indefatigable 
working out of the conceptions of his own genius, “that, gentle- 
men, rests entirely with yourselves.” 

All art is papaly based upon imitation. Not, indeed, upon the 
direct and absolute imitation of details. Processes which simp] 
repeat external phenomena—such as photography, shorthand, 
casting from moulds—are not in themselves art. e minute por- 
traits of Denner are powerless and dead beside a rough sketch of 
Van Dyck. What good art seeks to imitate are the mutual rela- 
tions and proportions of things, the interdependence of parts, the 
harmonious action of separate elements. And, further, P mt must 
be subjected to the power of thought and will in the artist’s 
mind, so as to be animated with an aim or purpose, and display 
a distinctive character or idea. To of giving the “ essence ” 
of the thing represented savours perhaps too much of the extinct 
phraseology of the schools. What is really to be aimed at is the 
essential character or leading idea of the object. This it is that 
the great artist seizes on at once. What, for instance, is the essential 
idea of a lion? Thatof a great flesh-eater. The naturalist bids you 
look at his skeleton—“C’est une michoire montée sur quatre pattes.” 
In face of a scene in nature, a battle-piece, a Flemish pasturage, 
the power of the artist is shown in grasping the dominant idea, 
the “logic ” of the situation ; and, the more intense and original his 
ap ae of it, the higher will his work epproach to perfection. 

e arrive thus at a comprehensive definition of art :— 

L’euvre d’art a pour but de manifester quelque caractére essentiel ou 
saillant, partant quelque idée importante, plus clairement et plus complé- 
tement que ne le font les objets réels. Elle y arrive en employant un 
ensemble de parties liées, dont elle modifie systématiquement les rapports. 
Dans les trois arts d’imitation, sculpture, peinture et poésie, ces ensembles 
correspondent & des objets réels. 

Passing from the nature of an object of art to the practical rules 
for its production, we find, in the principles here laid down, the 
clue to all true and healthy progress. Taking nature as the 
standard — not with the petty minuteness of mechanical detail, but 
in the breadth and depth of organic law — we shall no longer be 
subject to the complaint that art is dead, or remain enslaved 
to the trammels and conventions of the In the age in 
which we live—its beliefs, passions, and pursuits, its crises 
in morals, politics, religion—lies the well of truth from which the 
inspiration of the future mustbe drawn. It has been so with all 
the great schools of old. Greek art, with its ideal of nude bodily 
perfection, the residue of the frame not yet subordiuated to the 


head—the middle ages with their mystic ecstasy and chivalrous 
devotion to women—the renaissance groping the gloom of 
revived heathenism and sunk in the miseries of the time—the 
seventeenth century with its courtly grace and voluptuous savoir 
faire—these were so many illustrations of the law that the art of 
an age is the presentation or the anti of its reality. The 
“man of the time,” le e it is whom it is the 
function of the artist to study and to represent. “ Fill your mind 
and heart,” said Goethe, “ however they may be, with 
the ideas and sentiments of your age, and art will surely come 
to you.” 

e cannot forbear adding the hic portrait which M. 
Taine has drawn of the pr Ra gpa of the nineteenth 
century, the model and arbiter of the art that is to be :— 


Un tel état de choses a de grandes conséquences sur les idées et sur les 
esprits. Le personnage régnant, je veux dire homme qui occupe la scéne et 
auquel les spectateurs accordent le plus d’intérét et de ——— c'est 
l'ambitieux triste et réveur, le Réné, le Faust, le Werther, le Manfred, le 
ceur inassouvi, vaguement inquiet et incurablement malheureux. II est 
malheureux pour deux raisons. D’abord il est sensible, trop vivement 
atteint par de petits maux, il a trop besoin sensations douces et 
délicieuses, il est trop accoutumé au bien-étre. I] n’a 
nos ancétres, demi-féodale et demi-campagnarde ; il n’a pas été rudoyé par 
son pére, fouetté au coll: retenu dans un silencieux devant les 
grandes Fp emery retardé dans son éclosion par la discipline domestique ; il 
n’a pas été obligé, comme dans l’ancien temps, de se servir de ses bras et de 
son épée, de voyager & cheval, de coucher dans de mauvais gites. Dans l’air 
tide du bien-étre moderne et des meeurs sédentaires, il est devenu délicat, 
nerveux, excitable, moins capable de s’accommoder au train dela vie qui 
impose toujours la peine et exige toujours I'effort.—D’autre part, il est 
-— ique. Dans cet ébranlement de la religion et de la société, dans ce péle- 
méle des doctrines, dans cette irruption des nouveautés, la précocité du 
jugement trop vite instruit et trop vite laché le précipitent tout jeune et & 
Vaventure hors du grand chemin frayé que ses péres suivaient habitude 
sous la conduite de la tradition et sous l’ascendant de l’autorité. Toutes les 
barriéres qui servaient de garde-fou aux esprits étant tombées, il se donne 
carriére dans le vaste champ vague qui s’ouvre devant ses yeux. Ses 
curiosités et ses ambitions, devenues surhumaines, s’élancent vers la vérité 
absolue et le bonheur infini. Ni l’amour, ni la gloire, ni la science, ni le 
pouvoir, tels que nous les trouvons dans ce monde, ne peuvent le satisfaire, 
et l’intempérance de ses désirs, irritée par l'insuffisance de ses conquétes et 
par le néant de ses jouissances, le laisse abattu sur les ruines de lui-méme, 
sans que son imagination surmenée, affaissée, impuissante, puisse lui repré- 
senter I'au dela qu’il convoite et le je ne sais quoi qu’il n’a pas. Ce mal a 
été nommé la maladie du siécle ; il y a quarante ans qu’elle était dans toute 
sa force, et sous la froideur apparente ou l’impassibilité morne de l’esprit 
positif, elle subsiste encore aujourd’hui. 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT.* 


HE people to whom Miss Braddon introduces us in her last 
story are, what is very unusual in most of her books, a parcel 
of unmistakeable Hitherto her have 
almost always sprightly, energetic, interesting, and exciting. 
‘ood peo “4 in spite af thar goodness, red been bright and 
ively. The bad people, too, have been bright and lively. Cer- 
tainly they were not very like h beings, and did not conform 
to the — conditions of human existence. But they were 
the best sort of puppets. In her new novel, the actors are just as 
little like human beings, and they are dull into the bargain. The 
old baronet, for example, whose tenant is sup to be the hero 
of the tale, is a downright nuisance. Sir Jasper is an old 
Voltairian, who places all his account in the pleasant things of this 
world. Pictures are his predominant fancy; so he never talks of 
anything without dragging in the name of a painter. When his 
grandchildren are presented to him, he expresses his admiration 
for them by saying— Yes, quite equal to Sant; very transparent 
and pearly. I shouldn’t be surprised if that boy were to develop 
into a Gainsborough ; and if he does I shall leave him the whole 
of my fortune. You will not let him disturb my Ettys when 
I am dead and gone, will you, Pierrepoint? I think I should turn 
in my grave if any wretch were to put my ‘ Psyche’ in a bad 
light.” This is just the way in which a lover of pictures would 
never think of talking. Somebody else might say of him that 
he would turn in his coffin if the “ Psyche” were p. in a bad 
light, but connoisseurs do not say such things of themselves. The 
subject is too serious to be treated with humorous exaggeration. 
Granting, however, that it were natural, the constant repetition of 
the same kind of slang becomes too wearisome. When he finds 
that a ludy whom he had intended to marry is an sees, he 
consoles himself by the resolution to “write to Mr. Woods to 
inquire if there is ay og of Rubeus’s or Etty’s likely to drop into 
the market, and if there is, I’ll run up to Christie’s and buy it.” 
His daughter appears to be fading away, so he tells the doctor, 
“She’s as gray and chalky as a third-rate portrait in the Royal 
Academy ; can’t you warm her up with some nice yellews—tonics, 
I should say?” Of a lady who happens to be the female villain 
of the story, and who “makes up” very successfully, he says, her 
“ flesh-tints are finer than Etty’s, and her draperies are as good as 


it the fun gets to be as stale and displeasing as a provincial actor’s 
performance of Lord Dundreary. And Sir Jasper’s atheism or 

urantism, or whatever it is that he believes or does not 
lieve, is just as much overdone. But the overdone atheist and 
connoisseur scarcely bores us more than the overdone Christian 
who stands for hero. Sir Jasper’s tenant has been deeply injured 
by his wife and a number of other persons, including the lady 
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* Sir Jasper’s Tenont. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. &e. 
.” London : John Maxwell & Co. 1865. 
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whose flesh-tints are finer than Etty’s. 


of two of his tormentors, he raves a good deal about “twin vipers” | pre 


and “foul nests,” and winds up with the pleasant peroration— 

“May God have that mercy on your sins which I cannot feel. re 

I have wrestled with the devil, but he is too strong for me, 

I cannot forgive. O Thou, who didst plead upon the Cross for 

thine enemies, Thou couldst not divorce thyself from Thy 
ead. I am only man, and I can love, admire, worship; 

t I cannot imitate Thee.” The sublime propriety of this 
will strike the dullest mind. On another occasion we hear 
him “ flinging himself on his knees by the bed, and with his face 
hidden in his clasped hands praying long and fervently,” and we 
are told that “Sir Jasper Denison would have laughed aloud in 
amused amazement at the sight of that big broad-shouldered 
man kneeling in the reverent attitude of a little child.” In some 
moods a oomy being reads Job, and finds that “it is so easy 
to curse God and die.” He could even admire “ Locke and Con- 
dillac” on these occasions. At this point the lady of his affections 
very properly interferes, by remarking that “the wisest of the 
metaphysicians, from St. Anselm to Bishop Berkeley, have been 
only splitters of shadowy straws and triflers with the simplicity 
of truth.” A shadowy straw is a curious notion; but this by the 
way. “I =e the problem of life was solved eighteen hundred 
years ago, and I fancied that you were content to accept that 
solution.” That is to say, ali metaphysics are anti-Christian, and 
a belief in the truth of the Christian religion is incompatible 
with any inquiry into the ultimate nature of phenomena. is is 
deligh And then the Christian hero asks her, “ Have you 
never felt one moment—I will not say of doubt, for that is too 
strong a word—but one moment in which the faint shadows of a 
hideous hypothesis arose between you and the light ? ” and he goes 
on about “the story of Galilee” being a beautiful idyl. But what 
has Locke to do with “hideous hypotheses”? Why is the hypo- 
thesis that ideas are, in the first instance, due to experience, more 
hideous than the hypothesis that they are innate? has 
either to do with beautiful idyls and the story of Galilee? Above 
all, why should a romance-writer, a teller of tales, drag in talk 
about Condillac and St. Anselm? It is horribly unfair to Con- 
dillac, and to the novel-reader as well. On the same grounds 
one cannot but object to the strain in which the pococurante 
baronet moralizes on the death of the villain of the story. 
“How wonderful,” he says, with amazing profundity, about life 
and death, “the two great enigmas which the universal Sphinx 
propounds to the universal Gidipus, and which Cidipus has never 
yet been able to answer to his own satisfaction ! is man, who 
1s dying, had something of my own philosophy ; and yet, now that 
he zs dying, I pity him much more than I could pity that stam- 
mering curate of Marcia’s if he were on his death- I wonder 
whether Diderot and Voltaire were sorry for each other.” This 
means, we suppose, that an idiotic curate is much more worthy of 
our envy and imitation than a clever philosopher, and just because 
he is idiotic and a curate. Surely the Archbishop of York 
will denounce sensation novels no more. This talk about simple 
faith, and the cool snubbing of all who do not share it as 
miserable villains, and the easy lumping together of two men so 
distinct as Diderot and Voltaire—all this is quite after the manner 
of bishops. Ifthe great Woman’s Rights Movement continues to 
flourish, we shall not despair of seeing Miss Braddon elevated to 
the episcopal bench. She has caught the tone of a “safe” man 
toanicety. Dr. Thomson ought to feel delighted at the accession 
of so powerful an ally. There 4s no reason why the devil should 
have all the good sensation novels any more than all the good 
tunes to himself. 

The ceaseless introduction of little bits of French history is as 
tedious as the little bits of art and theology and philosophy. 
Thus, “ Ambitious Madame de Maintenon found it a hard thing to 
amuse the unamusable ; the burden of her father’s ennui had fallen 
more heavily on Marcia than on the sufferer himself.” One of the 
wicked characters, we are told, is an early riser, and this leads to 
the useful bit of information that “Nero must be waking earl 
when he has the burning of Rome to or for his evening’s 
festival, and Marie Sy d’Aubray, Marchioness of Brin- 
villiers, can have little leisure in which to oversleep herself.” 
Another wicked character on his death-bed requests that the 
New Testament may be read to him. “ Marat,” he casually 
remarks, “ was re | it when Madlle. Corday stuck the dagger 
into his back, and I don’t suppose I’m a much worse man 
than Marat.” Again, Miss Braddon’s way of pointing out how 
much the telegraph has conduced to the rapid detection of 
criminals is to begin thus :—“ André Chénier called the classic 

dess of vengeance a ‘Némésis tardive,’ but modern justice 
is rarely slow of foot.” This may be true in sensation novels, 
but it is much more than doubtful as applied to real life. Then, 
the circumstance that a wicked lady still preserved her hair 
late in life suggests the slightly arbitrary and unauthorized state- 
ment that “ Robespierre’s ilious constitution had more influence 
upon his complexion than the blood of all the Girondists; and no 
doubt the Dictator suffered a more terrible visitation in the way of 
nightmare from the jam-tarts which he stole in his youth than 
ever he did from the phantom of Madame Roland.” How do we 
know this, and if it is true what has it to do with Mrs. Harding’s 
back-hair? Hitherto one of Miss Braddon’s chief excellences has 
been the straightforward and business-like style in which she 
has told her stories. A clever detective with a literary knack 
could not have reported incidents with greater accuracy or more 


of | his 


of . We have to be told, for instance, that 
in with a rather seedy-looking officer. The 
thing seems simple enough, and, from its unimportant position in 
the story, calls for and excusés the smallest imaginable fragment of 
7s But the writer straightway exclaims that “ Louise la 

alliére may limp, but Love is not lame. . . It is only when 


the Protean divinity changes his disguise, and skips into the 
earthly semblance ob Athenée de Montespan, or frolics in the 


ribbon-bound locks of De Fontanges, that the King discovers how 
is poor penitent Louise was no such dazzling beauty.” This is 


not only nonsense, but it is the worst kind of no because it 


is so p usly out of and artificial. we 
another more of it about De Maintenon and Mancini and 
Lauzun and De Grammont. 

The little bits of the French which deck the story are 


not so entirely annoying as the scraps of French history. Still 
there is no good in using esclandre when there is an English word 
that would do every bit as well. And we do not see why a 
peng should say to a charitable woman, “ It is your métier to 

sorry for sinners and poor people.” Is there no English word 
which would convey the desired meaning? Métier, as a matter of 
fact, does not convey the meaning. And fancy a man writing a 
letter full of passion, and describing to his mistress his ecstasy when 
he heard “ the frélement of your robe.” Miss Braddon can tell a 
story so well in plain English that it is a great pity she should fall 
into the silly jargon of the Minerva Press. 

As is usual when there is a falling away in the style, there is a 
falling away in matter too. The construction is weaker than in 
most of Miss Braddon’s other stories, and the plot turns on the 
threadbare device of one geet ee herself off for somebody 
else. Personation seems to be taking the place of bigamy. This 
is the third story within the last eight or ten weeks in which a 
woman pretends to be somebody who is really dead. Lady Flavia, 
Miss Forrester, and Mrs. Harding all do just the same kind of 
things, and are all worried to death in the same way y importu- 
nate males who trade on their fraudulent a erhaps the 
trick of pretending to be somebody else is better than the old trick 
of being married to two persons at the same time. But at any 
rate Miss Braddon is strong enough and inventive enough to dis- 
cover a new fashion which may be better thin either. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE HISTORICAL TRANSACTIONS.* 


gt Naps plan and objects of the Society whose Transactions are 
now before us seem to be quite different from those of other 
local Societies. A local Society commonly devotes itself to illus- 
trate the history, the architecture, the geology, or whatever its 
object may be, of its own district. And it acts = it 
does so. By giving its main attention to its own neighbourhood, 
it secures a certain value for all its labours. As long as it gathers 
together local facts, it is sure to be doing good. The local anti- 
q' or naturalist may be quite incapable of seeing the real 
bearing of the facts which he collects, but, by collecting the facts, 
he is making ready the materials for the use of his betters. Of 
course the labours of such local antiquary or naturalist may have, 
and often do have, a much higher value than this; but thus much 
of value they can hardly fail to have. To take examples from the 
present volume, a “ Sketch of the History of the Blue-Coat Hos- 
ital” at Liverpool is not very attractive to the world in general 
ut it must be in ing to Liverpool men, and it can hardly fail 
to contain facts which may be of value to those who make schools 
and all that belongs to schools an object of special study. The 
“ Prehistoric Man of Cheshire,” however weakly it may be treated, 
is just the sort of thing which a Cheshire Society is bound to treat 
somehow. That a certain skeleton was found in a certain place, in a 
certain position, and under certain circumstances, is another fact for 
Dr. Thurnam and M. Morlot. But most of the Papers in this volume 
are not of this local character, and consequen hs claim this 
inherent incidental value. Papers on “the Early History of the 
Cathedrals and Abbeys of England,” on “ the English Poor-Laws, 
with some S ions their on Art- 
bearings (sic) of Photography,” “the ] ic History of Na) 
leon First,” “Ex in Central Africa by Three 
Dutch Ladies,” “the Moral Ideals of Shakspeare,” the “Select 
Nature and Structure of the English Tongue,” and “the Art of 
Writing, a Chapter in the History of Human Progress,” have 
nothing to do with Lancashire and Cheshire more than 
with any other of the kingdom—most of them no more 
than with any other part of the world. It is in the first only 
that some degree of local connection is attempted, by taking 
Chester as the type of the New Foundation Cathedrals. Papers 
of this sort must be Rt by a different standard from 
purely local rs. Unless they are good in themselves, they are 
valueless. We can pardon a weak paper on Cheshire skeletons or 
Cheshire anything else, because, weak as it may be, we learn 
something from it. "We cannot pardon a weak paper on the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals or the English guage, because from that we 
learn no facts except the fact of the weakness of the author. A 
paper of this sort is either not worth printing at all, or it is worth 
printing in some other place than the Transactions of a local 
Society. Perhaps, indeed, we may mistake the objects of the 
Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Perhaps we do 
wrong in comparing it with societies intended for the illustration 


the iHixtoric Society for Lancashire and Cheshire. New 


befitting simplicity, In Six Jasper’s Tenant we have page upon 


| 
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of loeal geology, antiquities, or natural history. Perhaps it is only | and was in all probability introduced by that os 


or discussions on any subject under heaven. All we ask in such a 
case is that they do not print their lectures and discussions. As 
for the one ——— piece, its very title shows that it is quite 
beyond our powers of criticism. "We must leave it to Mr. Halliwell 
and Mr. Fullom to sit in judgment on “Shakspeare; an Oration 
delivered at the Soirée held on the zoth April, 1864, in Celebra- 
tion of the Shakspeare Torcentenary. By the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., Hon. Secretary.” When it comes to “Orations,” we can 
only say that we are dead beat. 

Of the papers on more every-day subjects, that on the Medals of 

the elder Bonaparte is the most attractive. It must have made 
a really interesting lecture, but it seems to be a mere compilation, 
and happily it has nothing specially to do with Lancashire or 
Cheshire. “Suggestions for the Amendment of the Poor Laws, if 
they cannot get a hearing in Parliament, should surely be addressed 
to the Social Science Association rather than to a local Historic 
Society. The papers which most invite criticism are those on the 
Englis Cathedrals and the English Lan To the latter, by 
“the late John Just, Esq.,” the Editor thinks it necessary to add 
the following note :— 

This view of the value of philology in relation to history is one with which 

we are happily familiar; but at the time when this paper was written 
(before 1849) it was otherwise: and one reason for now printing it is to 
show how the course of events and current experience demonstrate the 
soundness of the esteemed author's views, dating, as they do, from a period 
anterior to that since which the works of Trench, Max-Miiller, Latham and 
others have made the subject popular. 
“Trench, Max-Miiller, Latham, and others” is an odd mixture, 
and Professor Miiller’s Christian name is seemingly looked on at 
Liverpool as part of his surname, “ Max-Miiller,” after the analo; 
of “ Smith-Stanley.” As for Mr. Just’s paper, it is not particularly 
bad, but it is hardly worth printing at this time of day, merely to 
show that Mr. Just had some glimmerings of philology sixteen years 
back. What we are most inclined to do is to  pagregy with 
Mr. Just’s injured shade under the wrongs inflicted on him by his 
editor and printer. Their philological studies have clearly not 
been carried on under the auspices of Professor Miiller, or even 
under those of Archbishop Trench or Dr. Latham. It must have 
been from some of the “ others” that they learned to believe in 
an “ Anglo-Saxon demonstrative pronoun ‘ pot,’” and then went 
on to father this strange belief on their deceased friend. Mr. Just, 
we fee) quite certain, wrote “pet.” Neither did Mr. Just ever 
say that “‘I’ in Anglo-Saxon is ‘ia,’” that there is an Anglo- 
Saxon word “veg” meaning “way,” that a plough in Greek is 
called dourcoy, or that there are other Greek words, avri, dudc, 
and such like. So, again, we get “ Gotts ” from “Gopr,” “Goods” 
for “Gopa,” and so on, just because a pee written by a man 
who evident] some degree of scholarship has been 
entrusted to the editorship of one who has none. 

Not that there is anything very remarkable in the essay itself, 
the exact object of which it is not very easy to make out, unless 
it be to assert the existence of a Scandinavian element in English. 
The author does not write in a very scientific way. For instance, 
what is the meaning of this? 

The English language, as at present spoken and written, is a selection of 
words, names, and terms from among the tongues spoken by the numerous 
tribes and kindreds of people who have from time to time located themselves 
within the kingdom. Without any very great or absorbing preponderance 
of any particular tongue, save the Anglo-Saxon, the whole has amalgamated 
into one common speech which, for copiousness and freedom of expression, 
far surpasses aught to be found in any of its constituent parts, or to be met 
with in the learned of antiquity, or in any one of the modern 

es of civilized Europe. Yet, while all has so harmoniously blended, 
ke the different races who constitute the entire population and use it as 
their common tongue, it is capable of a strict analysis, so that we can assign 
to each race its particular share in contributing to the select nature and 
structure of our modern English. The following exemplifications of this 
truth may serve to convince us of what we might otherwise conceive to be 
but a very bold and hazardous assertion. 
What can this mean about “select,” “selection,” &c.? People 
in the last century seem to have fancied that there was a time 
when some wise men or other sat down and made the English 
Constitution. It would seem that some people fancy that the 
English language was made by a like process. So of course, as 
we go on, we get the usual talk about words being “derived” 
from the “ Anglo-Saxon,” &e. Then, tesking about “me,” the 
accusative of “I,” we get the following incomprehensible 
remark :— 

We have thus a nominative undeclined of Gothic descent, with a genitive 

and objective form borrowed from some other quarter. From no other can 
we have borrowed the oblique cases of the first personal pronoun than from 
the Keltic stock, the first case nominative therein being in Welsh “ mi,” in 
Erse “ ma,” in Gelic “mi.” And not only have we and the whole kindred 
families of Goths been indebted thus for the oblique cases first named to 
Kelts, but also the Greeks, Romans, and most, if not all, the civilized nations 
of Lurope. A question this for philology to account for. 
As for the Seandinavian element, Mr. Just falls into the common 
- error of crying out “Seandinaviar,” whenever he finds a Danish 
and an English word alike. Our“ husband,’ “husbandman,” and 
the like, are of course cognate with the Norwegian “bonde,” but 
there is no reason to derive one from the other. Why should 
“plough” be distinetively Norse, when we find the word in Old- 
English and in modern High and Low Dutch? The whole 
passage is odd :— 


High Dutch, 
| Middle High Dutch, &c. We know of no root either in the Teutonic or 
Scandinavian tongues from which it is deducible. Dr. Grimm sup it 
| was first introduced into Germany by the Sclavonians, inasmuch as the word 
is found in the of In the Gothic 
| and Old Saxon the word is unknown. The British name for their pl 
was “ aradr,” their mode of pronouncing the Latin “ aratrum,” the word 
| the Roman plough. The Romans seem to have derived their implement 
from the Greek colonists among them, the Greek name being dgorgoy. 


If the word is Slavonic, how can it be Scandinavian too? How 
can a word be introduced into “ Old and Middle High Dutch” at 
the same time? What is meant by the Romans deriving thi 
“from the Greek colonists among them”? It is worth noting 
| that in Somersetshire a plough means a cart; what is comm 
called a plough is there a sul, the commoner Old-English w 
which Mr. Just derives from the Latin sulcus. Here again :— 


Even in our common style of ing and writing we prove in almost 
every sentence the select nature of our language. we talk of the 
blooming of flowers, we speak Norse, “ blémi” being the name of a flower 
in that tongue. If we choose rather to talk of the “ blossoms” of summer, 
we then prefer our native speech, “blosma” being the name 
for a flower. But if neither word will suit. us—if we prefer a word from 
high classic sources—then we can transplant into our s as a grace to 
adorn it, “ flowers,” derived from Hesperia, through the Norman school. 


not “ ” forms the word? And 
if we say “ bloom,” why are we speaking Norse, rather than High 

We do not at all mean that this paper is not creditable to a 
age of philology, or that there are not acute remarks scatte 
and down it; but why an injudicious friend should have dnngge 
yo grag light after so many years we cannot in the 

vine. 

The paper on Cathedrals is an example of the sort of lecture 
which it is all very well to deliver for the benefit of the igno- 
rant, but which there is no conceivable excuse for printing. 
A man who has read Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
and the Report of the Cathedral Commissioners doubtless 
lnows more of many points of ecclesiastical than 
most of his neighbours. He does a good work if tries 
to hand on a little of his newly acquired knowledge to those 
who are more ignorant than himself. To read out extracts from 
his books at a Mutual Improvement Society would be —— 
praiseworthy. But why on earth should a man go and printa 

r which consists, in a really very large proportion, of extracts 
m Dr. Hook the e author, Mr. Water- 
ouse, rambling up and down thro’ thirty talking 
about Cathedrals and ‘Abbeys, tile and but 
never giving any clear account of what most people find such a 
strange difficulty in understanding—the distinction between the 
Old Foundations and the New, and the nature and origin of the 
various cathedral officers. The following confused account of the 
latter is all that we can find :— 


The greater officers of the Church are few in number in the Cathedrals of 
conventual origin, for the excellent reason that they were more or less com- 
pletely remodelled at the Reformation. At Chester the original constitution 
only appoints six canons, which was the common number, but there were 
eight at Ely, ten at Worcester, and twelve at Westminster, Canterbury, 
Durham, and Winchester, respectively. Very curiously, the Cathedrals of 
secular canons, which, before the Reformation, had been strongly opposed by 
the monastic orders, after that period exhibited a greater resemblance than 
any institutions in England to the monastic houses. The number of their 
prebendaries or canons, who in position were equal to the ordinary monks, 
was very considerable: in Exeter it was twenty-four, Chichester twenty- 
eight, Lichfield twenty-seven, St. Paul’s thirty, York thirty-six, Wells forty- 
nine, Lincoln fifty-two, and Salisbury fifty-three. From these larger chapters 
the canons residentiary, the precentor, treasurer, and chancellor were to be 
chosen. There were ge an equal number of minor canons, or vicars 
choral under the canons. < 


Some way after we find :— 


io laiins spirits of the English Reformation designed that our Cathe- 
drals should Tostitutions of a collegiate character, that the cl belo 
ing to them should permanently live within their precincts, should 
engaged in the daily celebration of religious worship, that their preaching 
and learning should influence the rest of the diocese, and that a school for 
the training of the young should form an essential and prominent part of the 
establishment. 

It is almost needless to state that this scheme was in no instance eg 4 

carried out. The common table was never instituted at Chester. Indeed, 
many cases, though the Crown gave up the abbeys to the purposes of re- 
ligion, their broad lands were reserved to gratify some favourite of the hour; 
and the chapter had not the means of performing all the task entrusted to 
it. It is true the rent-rolls of Durham, Westminster, Canterbury, Win- 
chester, and Windsor were large, but these were exceptions ; they were much 
larger than those of any other Cathedral or Collegiate Church. The Welsh 
chapters, and, indeed, some of the English, were most meagrely endowed. 
Does Mr. Waterhouse ms that the Welsh Cathedrals and the 
College of Windsor were founded by Henry the Eighth or any 
other “leading spirit of the Reformation ” ? 
We dare say that the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire discharges very useful functions in the town of Liverpool, 
which seems to be its place of abode. We dare say there are many 
people in Liverpool — whom Mr. Just and Mr. Waterhouse 
were fully competent tc take the place of instructors, But why 
their crude productions should be printed is altogether beyond us. 
The present volume of ‘Transactions is far below the standard of 
any other volume of legal Transactions that we ever saw. 


We meet with the word in the Old Norse “ plogr.” In Swedish it is 
“plog ;” while in Danish it occurs both as “plov” and “ploug,” as in 
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° Le Déluge Universel. In both the Scriptural subject is adopted 
— without the slightest modification on the of propriety. 
YY BEN during the performance of the players’ play in Hamlet, | Where there: is an alteration, it is mostly made for the mere 
the King asks his nephew, “Is there no offence in’t”? he | sake of amplifying a tale ih itself too short to fill the measure of 
has a shrewd suspicion of the tendency of the work provided for his | five acta prescribed by French usage even for a and spectacles. 
‘recreation. The poisoning has not, indeed, taken place, but some | Perhaps some stern Gallic moralist may object to the costume 
very strong sentiments have been uttered on the subject of second | of Eve, which is, we whentent, among the chief attractions of 
ig “None wed the second, but who killed the first.” | Le Paradis Perdu, and which ie of that severely.simple kind which 
Thus has the player-Queen just spoken, and, considering the | even Miss Menken would blush to contemplate. But as for the 
social position in which he and his own consort are P aye. plays being offensive because their plots are taken from the Bible, 
Claudius can scarcely be deemed hypercritical if he thinks the oak a notion tiever seems to have entered the Parisian mind. 
play is not altogether the sort of to set before a King, and | Nay, on one occasion, the manager of the sedate Théatre Francais 
regrets that a tic licenser is not among the institutions of | seemed to regard his melodramatic brethren with a feeling of envy, 
Denmark. Hamlet had meant to offend his royal auditors, and | and revived the Athalie of Racine, as if he too would have 
he succeeded thoroughly, but if he had been a money-seeking | his little bit of Scripture, though it must be served in the legi- 
r he would have achieved a miserable failure. Indeed, | timate way. To us, who dare not play Méhul’s o am, 
unless he had been really as mad as he pretended to be, he could | and are forced to convert the Most in Eyitto of Rosaini an 
scarcely have selected a play with such a plot with the view of | the Nabucodonosor of Verdi into Pidtro l’ Erémita and Nino, all this 
iving pleasure. The raw he touched be was visible to all | looks very odd. An English actor must only address the Deity as. 
Banish eyes, and even the Second Gravedigger would have been | the abstract i mal “ Heaven ” — therein, if ancient history 
‘sharp enough to perceive that certain lines were dangerous. | be true, resembling the most ancient emperors of China. Far 
But there are many subjects the peril of which is not so obvious, | from grumbling at the restraint, his convictions are those of the 
and which must fatexoveg offer difficulties to the theatrical Chhenhecigla- adgenty. that any definite appellation would be 
manager; for it so happens that a play which borders on the dan- | irreverent. What must he think when he reads the following, in 
gerous and does not fail is much more likely to be attractive than | the stage-direction for the concluding tableau of Le Déluge Dini. 
one about the safety of which there cannot ey be a question. | versel? “ Le ciel s'ouvre. Le Jéhovah, entouré de phalanges célestes, 
Mere dulness keeps people out of a theatre, but is rarely damned ; vait lumineux.” 
and it has even been ascertained by frequent experiment that those e have ourselves greatly relaxed on the subject of religious 
innocent, genteel little adaptations of pieces belonging to the school | offence as distinguished from immorality. The author of the Bio- 
of Scribe will not draw sixpence to a treasury, though they may | graphica Dramatica, referring to Shadwell’s Libertine, says, “The 
be useful as prefaces to some more stirring entertainment. The | catastrophe is so very horrid as to render it little less 
fact is that, to make a noise in the theatrical world large enough to | than impiety to re t it on the stage "—this same catastrophe 
reach @ remunerative number of persons, a manager must produce | being similar to that which audiences rather serious than other- 
an excitement of some sort or other, and that, when excitement is | wise complacently endure in the Don Giovanni of Mozart. The 
the result of serious interest, it usually touches the boundary line | censure was uttered at a time when the licentious freaks of the Caro- 
a anna ‘and pain so closely that it is hard to see which sense | line comedies could be presented with impunity, and it represents 
predominate. a feeling, altogether distinct from morality, that the Devil, though 
Hearing how great had been the success of M. de Girardin’s | the leader of the wrong party, was too intimately connected with 
y, Le Supplice d'une Femme, on the Parisian stage, several , sacred history to be shown upon the stage of a theatre. Nay, some 
glish managers and authors cast a passing glance at it, eagerly | of us still far from the condition of the “ lean and slip mf ta- 
hoping that something might be made of it not altogether unaccept- | loon” may recollect a time when the solemnities of the Wolf's 
able to an English audience. That the piece would cause a | Glen in Freischiitz, and the doings of Bertram in Robert le 
sensation there was no doubt, but whether it would attract or | Diable, were eyed with no kindly glance by persons most unwilling 
repel was very doubtful indeed. A woman living in a state of | to incur the imputation of Puritanism. Now, indeed, we have 
adultery for something like seven years may be an endurable, | learned to tolerate the demons of mediwval legend, whose opera- 
perhaps a pleasing, object in France, but to us English she would | tions stand apart from the events recorded in Holy Writ; but, 
most probably be disgusting. The truth of this proposition will | with respect to subjects actually Scriptural, we doubt if we have 
be instinctively felt by any one qualified to form an opinion of the | moved a jot. 
London public. Nevertheless, by what right do we infer a priori | If we turn to the book cf Le Déluge Universel, and concede the 
that a social irregularity which can be regarded with complacency _ principle that such a subject is fitted for stage representation, we 
by our neighbours as a subject fer dramatic art will be revolting | are bound to say that there is “no offence in’t.” Noah, the livin 
to ourselves? Mr. Gurney, speaking from long experience, assures , symbol of Faith, has for his antagonist an idolatrous magician nam 
usthat the French ladies are not exceptionally addicted to breaches | Cleophas, who is the embodiment of Science, and a rationalistic theo- 
of the Seventh Commandment, and we know that by French logian with an unwholesome habit of tracing miracles to natural 
law the matrimonial tie is more obligatory than by our own. In | causes. That something like a human interest may vary the more 
France there is at present no divorce in the strict sense of the solemn incidents of the piece, Japhet is made to fall in love with 
word, but merely a separation, which does not allow either of the _ Eva, daughter of Zames, an idolatrous merchant; and this Mon- 
separated parties to effect a second marriage. Moreover, the | tague-and-Capulet antagonism is further complicated by Cleophas 
ing wife, whose offence is ignored in the English law save asa himself falling in love with Eva, and thus arousing the poalousy 
reason for divorce, is in France liable to punishment as a criminal. ' of Thelais, a devoted female accomplice, who regards her lord 
Still, true as all this may be, we are perfectly certain that , with passion and devotion. Faith triumphs in the end, for Noah 
- there is no danger in an exhibition of adultery on the French stage, , and his family are saved in the ark; but Science dies e, for 
whereas conjugal infidelity cannot be presented on the English | Cleophas anticipates the flood by burning himself, his adherents, 
stage without very great risk indeed. The question is not , and his palace, after the p: ent of Sardanapalus and Le Pro- 
answ' by the assumption that John Bull is an arrant hypo- | phé/e. How the world was peopled after the flood, according to 
crite. We see no reason why he should be more hypocritical than | the views of MM. Clairville and Siraudin, the authors of Le Déluge 
his friends over the water, and certainly his least hypocritical | Universel, we do not pa | understand. The Pentateuch teaches 
moments are those which he spends within the of a | us that Noah’s wife, and the three wives of his sons, went into 
play-house. | the ark with their husbands; but there are no wives in the play, 
Still more strongly marked is the difference between the English | and Japhet’s sweetheart falls a voluntary victim to the rising waters, 
and French public when the question arises as to the propriety | determined, as the daughter of Zames, not to survive a perishing 
of representing Scriptural subjects on the boards of a theatre. | world—and, as we are informed by Noah, representing devotion, 
The play of the Stranger proves to us that a touching tale of sactifice, immolation. “A elle,” adds the patriarch, “la palme 
female frailty may, if very delicately manipulated, outlive censure, | du premier martyre,” though we cannot see wherein she is a 
and even become By eel but if an attempt were made to present | martyr more than - Jone lady who takes a fatal leap from 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the glorification of Enoch, the sacrifice | Waterloo Bridge. Neither do we exactly appreciate the moral 
of Abraham, or the building of Babel, in a theatrical form, we | worth of representing “immolation.” 
would not answer for the consequences. Under existing circum- | That, in the direct tendency of the piece we have briefly 
stances, as we understand, the production of Scriptural pieces is , described, there is nothing opposed to the general feelings of the 
altogether impossible, the licenser having laid it down as a broad | religious world in the sense of the word, is obvious 
= that they would be repugnant to the feeling of the better enough. The adorers of the true God are saved; the self-wor- 
part of the nation. And we are convinced that his assumption is shippers and idolators perish ; and in the triumph of Faith over 
correct. Even if we had reached that millennium so ardently | Science pious minds may, if they please, discern a victory of 
desired by the proprietors of music-halls—a millennium marked _ Cumming over Colenso. Neither is the su ject treated in a spirit 
by the abolition of Chamberlains and the fraternization of the of ridicule. Le Déluge Universel is written just as much in 
dramatic muse with John Barleycorn—we should feel that a great earnest, and is just as prosaic, as Mazeppa or Timour the Tartar. 
change must take place in public feeling before a play-bill headed | The offensiveness of the play to the more educated portion of 
Paradise Lost or Noah's Ark could be suspended with impunity on an English public would consist in this—that although on a 
the wall of a West-end theatre. , religious subject, it cannot be traced to anything like a religious 
Now most people who have recently visited Pans come back feeling. The venerable record is merely used as a vehicle for 
with the story of two wonderful pieces that for several weeks theatrical Biseanty and the legend of Deucalion would have 
have been played in opposition to each other. One isa revival, answered all scenic purposes, as well as the history of Noah ; 


entitled Ze Paradis Perdu; the other i call only the authors fancied there was something “spicy” in drama- 


* Le Paradis Perdu. Paris: 186 | representation of the Crucifixion which to this day is so attractive 
Le Déluge Universel. Paris: 1865, 


| in a district of Southern Germary, pieces like Le Déluge Cuicerect 
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have nothing in common. Such works are the result of an unso- | remain standing, and the mass of fallen stone is immense, 
panne state of mind to which there is erren | gag in | The length of the building was 306ft. 6in., and the breadth 
at the 


don or Paris. The untutored t look 
tedious Mystery as a child looks at 
fashioned Bible, utterly impervious to any sense of the ridiculous 


rude, | 164 ft. Sin. It was decastyle, dipteral, and hypethral; in- 


3.) Two of the three ining columns retain a ion of the 


but the educated Englishman of the present day is perfectly aware | architrave still resting upon them; these are on the north side, 


that the child-like manner of reeeiving the Mosaic annals has gone | The remaining upright column belon, 
by though a reverence for them is almost a part of good manners. | other side of t i 


to the outer range on the 


e building. This has never been fluted, 


or will a ‘comparison between the Scriptural melodramas of | whence it is inferred that the temple was not quite finished before 


France and the oratorios so liberally 
bear close ins; 
Churehmen 

sacred words are uttered by profane vocalists. 


patronized at Exeter Hall | its decay ee M. Texier has in his mag- 

ion, though some of the more extreme Low | nificent pile from the existing data ; and we think the most enthn- 

ea special objection to oratorios, on the ground that | siastic lover of Gothic art must admire its size, harmony, and 
i Whatever niay be | proportion. Very caer J details are 

the character or mood of the executants, there is an almost universal | which are two capitals o 

conviction that Handel’s Messiah is the result of a religious 


late restored this 


iven, among the of 
the pilasters of the interior, carved with 
griffins and rich sculptured mouldings. There are also drawi 


aspiration, and there is no doubt that it appeals to the devotional Sapte afk wtalel "td of the Sacred Way, and a beautiful: 


feeling of thousands. Moreover, the difference between a per- | fragment of a wi 
formance in plain clothes without scenic accessoriés, and a strictly 
mimetic representation, is by no means slight. However con- | of Jupiter. Its 
narrative than a drama, | Greco-Roman period. The ruins stand on a quadrilateral terrace, 


structed, an oratorio is rather a lyri 
and can never lead to that familiarity which is akin to contempt. 


female figure. ranchide we are 
taken to Aizani in P Gs 
tecture is of the Ionic style and of 


the front of which was originally adorned by twenty-two arches, 


It is not improbable that, if ever the existing prejudice t | cased with slabs of white marble and with a flight of steps in the. 
Scriptural plays is overcome in this sary the change will pro- | middle. The temple was octastyle and pseudo-dipteral (to use 


ceed, not from the respectable playgoe: 


ut from those semi- | the technical phrases), There were fifteen columns on side, 


Puritans who are the chief patrons of the so-called “ entertain- | and steps on each side of the quadrilateral platform. Unlike the 


ments.” They will already tolerate a scenic performance in 


last-named example this temple is comparatively perfect, having 


which a plot is sustained by three actors, provided the edifice in | twelve columns wm situ on the north side and six on the west. 


which the performance takes place is not called a theatre; and 
they might be induced to peep at something called a Mystery, as 
they now go to see the “ Pilgrim’s ” represented by the 
slides of a magic lantern. A vulgar familiarity in the treatment 
of sacred topics is much more conspicuous than veneration in the 
Puritanical mind, as may be easily ascertained if we look at the 
profane wit of New England, the theological fun of Mr. Spurgeon, 
aud the quaint humour of honest John Bunyan himself. 


PULLAN AND TEXIER’S RUINS OF ASIA MINOR.* 


. PULLAN, whose name is known to of our readers 

as the architect to the Budrum Expedition and the agent for 
the Dilettanti Society in Asia Minor, has again, in the volume now 
before us, introduced to English readers a selection from the archi- 
of the distinguished French traveller M. Texier. 
We have already noticed the very interesting and important 
volume on Byzantine Architecture, n which, among many other 
contributions to ecclesiological science, M. Texier’s drawings of 
the extraordinary churches of Thessalonica were made public 
with Mr. Pullan’s explanatory letter-press. The present work 
contains none but P; remains, and will, on the whole, attract 
less sympathy than its predecessors. But so long as ancient 
art and ancient literature are prized by educated men there is 
no fear that the beautiful ruins here delineated will lack 
admirers. Mr. Pullan need scarcely have argued, as he does 
in a preface, that in the study of Greek architecture is to be 
found the lost key to some system vl 14 eo which, if dis- 
covered, would vivify our present dead copying of classical or 
mediseval precedents. No man can be a good artist or a successful 
architect who has not an instinctive sense of proportion ; and those 
who are not so gifted will never acquire the sense by measuring 
Greek, or other, menses m9 But to every person of artistic 
culture and met sympathies M. Texier’s drawings and archi- 
tectural details will be highly instructive and suggestive ; and we 
rejoice that Mr. Pullan has found sufficient encouragement for his 
first attempt in this way to justify him in offering the present 
sumptuous volume to the public. 

The Doric temple of Assos is the first ruin illustrated by our 
joint authors. There is an elevation of the portico with a plate 
of details of the Order. This building is supposed to be the 
earliest known specimen of the style, and to date from the 
fifth century before the Christian era. But the reasons for 
this opinion, which depend on the proportion of the diameter 
and the frieze to the height of the column, are not perhaps 
very conclusive. The fagade very much resembles the best 
Doric portico in London—the Unitarian chapel in Stamford 
Street, on the south side of the Thames. The frieze is 
sculptured with bassi-relievi representing centaurs and combats 
between oxen and other animals. The figuresare of course archaic, 
but full of vigour and spirit. Next comes « series of plates illus- 
trating the present condition of the ruins of one of the greatest 
and finest temples of antiquity, that of Apollo at Branchide. This 
temple was the seat of the most famous oracle after that of Delphi, 
and it was still uninjured in the time of Julian the Apostate, who 
went there to consult the god before his campaign against the 
Persians. One of its architects was the Peonius who lived in the 
reign of Alexander, and who was employed to finish the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. The peribolus of this noble fane was enor- 
mously large, and was planted with trees. A sacred way, two 
miles im length, and lined by ranks of sphinxes and seated figures 
foovenst of which were brought to England by the Budrum 

xpedition) can still be traced from the port to the temple. The 
temple was situated on the promontory of Poseidon, imme- 
diately opposite to the island of Samos. Only three columns 


* The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor. Tilustrated and Described oF 


The cella is nearly perfect, and gives an excellent idea of the 
original arrangements of the bui . This is an abridgment of 
M. Texier’s description of it :— 

The whole of the north wall, a part of the south, and the whole of the. 
posticum are entire. The ae terminates in the ante, between which 
stood ten columns, In the left angle of the temple is a door, which com- 
municated with a small cell that had also an opening into the posticum. 
This may have been used by the priests for the service of the The 
interior wall of the cella had no ornament; and the surface of the marble 
has been much damaged by a fire kindled by the Turks within the cella, for 
the purpose of destroying the walls, and thus bringing to light the concealed 
treasures which they ignorantly imagined to exist there. 

Mr. Pullan further tells us that there is a large subterranean crypt 
with a semi-circular vault beneath the cella, approached by means 
of a staircase in the posticum, and lighted by two openings under 
the surbase of the cella wall, We should Bi been glad to be 
told whether there are any or many other examples of a similar 
crypt in ancient temples. The hypothetical restoration of this 
temple represents not only the temple proper, but its peribolus 
adorned with a double row of columns, and its temenos adorned 
with hexedre and triclinia, and planted with trees. We can form 
little idea of the iy of these structures when they, 
were in their glory. Very few of the churches of Christendom 
are able to compare with them in size and beauty. We ma 
notice that one of M. Texier’s sections through the _penatylo 
shows more remedy than in any other known example the cross- 
beams, and lacunaria, and other details of an ancient ceiling.. 
Besides the temple of Jupiter, Aizani retains a theatre, of whi 

a restored plan and many architectural details are here given. 
This theatre is of the second century of our era, and built upon 
the Greek plan, though probably erected after the Roman occu- 


tion. 
The Augusteum of An is the next building that is illus- 
trated. This was a Greeco- temple, hexastyle and peripteral, 
and of the Corinthian order. The only remains that are wm site 
are two walls of the cella, with the ante that terminate them. A 
Christian church was built within this temple in very early times, 
and a ue has been formed within the ruins in the eighteenth 
a o this fact it owes its preservation. The ground- 
oe ows these successive modifications of the building; but 
ere, in the descriptive letter-press, we find Mr. Pullan some- 
what unintelligible. We regret also that he does not give in 
his text the famous inscription which is preserved here, describi 
the ceremonies observed at the dedication of the temple; espe- 
cially as he tells us that the Emperor of the French has recently 
ordered it to be carefully copied. Another temple converted into 
a church by the early Christians is that of Aphrodite, at Aphro- 
disias, which is the next example illustrated in this volume. This 
was an Ionic building, octastyle and peripteral, and of Greco- 
Reman date, probably of the time of Trajan. It had a large 
eribolus, surrounded by coupled columns; and its temenos was 
ivided into two parts by a range of Corinthian columns. When 
adapted for Christian use, the front columns were removed and 
ranged in order with the side colonnades, in order to lengthen the 
cella into a nave. A hemicycle was added at the further end 
to form an apse, and outer walls were built all round, so as to 
convert the side colonnades of the cella into the arcades 
between the nave and aisles of the Christian church. 
When one remembers the heat, and discomfort, and positive 
danger of a modern theatre, such a building as the almost perfect 
ancient theatre of Aspendus fills one with admiration and envy. 
This structure, the finest of its kind in Asia Minor, is so well 
preserved that it wants little more than such parts as were 
originally constructed of wood to fit it for use. The very sockets 
remain in which were placed the masts that supported the 
velarium. The proscenium is perfect, with the rooms for the 
actors and for the machinery. The seats are scarcely injured. 
There are twenty concentric rows in the first precinctio, and 


Charles Texier, Member of the Institute of France, &c., and R. Popplew 
Pullan, F.R.LB.A. London: Day & Son. 1865. 


eighteen in the second. Staircases and vomitories are all complete 
and even the upper gallery surmounting the seats, which is pe nat | 
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sf three sachen. On each side of the orchestra 
remains 


, for the consuls or chief istrates. An inscrip- 
tion records that. one Zeno was the architect of this noble pile. 
After a curious. ground-plan of the ancient city of Jassus, on an 
island so named, this work concludes with a series of plates illus- 
trating the theatres of Myra and Patara (which are of far less 
interest than that of Aspendus already noticed) and the basilica 
of Perngamus. This last building has been taken by most travellers 
to be, according to the Greek tradition of the , the ancient 
Christian church of St. John the Divine. But the building could 
scarcely have been built for a church, to whatever use it may 
have been converted afterwards. More probably it was a ba- 
siliea or hall of justice. Its plan is a parallelogram, 137 ft. 9 in. 
long, 70 ft. 2 in. broad, with a hemicycle, or apse, at 
one end. In the apse is a tribune raised on a step. Mr. 
Pullan points out that there is no narthex, atrium, or gyne- 
conitis; nor is the apse of the proper size of a Christian 
bema. Moreover, it was originally, as it seems, divided into three 

quasi-aisles by two ‘cagitodinal rows of columns. And 
‘yet the staircases on either side of the apse look very much like 
the approaches to the women’s galleries in a Christian basilica. 
More difficult of explanation are two detached rotundas, one on each 
side of the main structure. Our author speculates that they may 
have been temples of Aisculapius and Hygeia; but they are 
unique and inexplicable. That this building was afterwards used 
as a Christian church seems almost certain. In conclusion, we 
gladly welcome a volume which will to many English 
students a mine of architectural and archeological knowledge that 
has hitherto been hidden in the almost inaccessible volumes of 
M., Texier’s Aste Mineure. 


THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS.* 


Pg talk on musical science is as disagreeable as 
pedantic talk on any other subject, with the special dis- 
advantage of being pre-eminently unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
In many other matters of art and of science, a very small smatter- 
ing of knowledge furnishes the amateur with a sufficiency of 
half-understood technicalities to enable him to display his critical 
gifts with a wonderful appearance of learning. In music, on the 
contrary, @ very great degree of skill in performance is compatible 
with an entire ignorance of everything that can be dignified with 
the title of real knowledge. Even the very names of the instru- 
ments in an orchestra are unknown to the mass of amateur 
pianoforte players and singers, who have nevertheless repeatedly 
seen them in use in a theatre or concert-room. What is the 
difference, in appearance or quality of sound, between a clarionet 
and a hautboy, and which of the mysterious-looking brass 
horns is a trombone and which is a trumpet, is almost as profound 
an eni to “musical” people in general as the differential 
calculus to a country clown. Yet there can be no doubt that an 
acquaintance with the historical development of musical science 
as @ science, and with the phenomena of sound on which modern 
harmony professes to be based, would materially increase the 
enjoyment of the cultivated amateur, whether as performer or as 
listener. The history of the scientific development of the musical 
art is, in truth, the chronicle of the growth of one of the most 
prolific sources of human enjoyment. The amount of vivid 
pleasure and of practical influence resulting from the cultivation 
of music is perhaps unequalled by the results of any other 
section of human knowledge. Melody is one of the first pro- 
ducts of human ingenuity when the savage begins to emerge 
from the lowest depths of natural animalism, while, in the highest 
forms of civilization which the world has yet known, the love of 
music has shown no signs of decay. Viewed, therefore, simply as 
generative facts in the history of humanity, the various great 
changes which the art has known, and the ph ysical laws towards 
whose recognition musical science is slowly and tentatively 
striving, are fraught with interest to every educated man. 
The difficulty of getting at the kind of information we of 
is undoubtedly considerable. There are no books to which the 
student can turn when he wishes to learn the reasons of any 
musical usage, without making the science a matter of special and 
even severe study. The only available books are usually the 
works of writers who are professional musicians, and nothing 
more—knowing the rules of their art, but possessing scarcely any 
general education, and by no means eminent for their powers of 
reasoning, Moreover, writers on music are for the most part 
bigoted to the usages they have been taught, and unwilling to 
open their eyes to the fact that what they call science is to a great 
extent no science at all, but the mere ‘codification of a collection 
of arbitrary decrees. Nothing is more uncommon than to find a 
teacher or a player who has noticed the most rome | phenomena 
in acoustics, or who can explain why such and such sounds are 
ogee or disagreeable, or distinguish between the physical laws 
of nature and the whims or inventions of musical artifice. We 
cannot say that Herr Engel’s volume completely 4 ee the 
defect we are speaking of, for this is not the object he has before 
him. But, in its own sphere, it is just one of the books which are 
wanted. It is brimful of. information, much of which is the 
result of the author’s own examination of the Assyrian monuments 
in the British Museum. Not merely in the way of mar and 
idiom, but in the more difficult matter of style, it is clearly and 


simply written, and needs none of the which the preface 
pd And shove all, while it is totally free from the narrow-. 
mindedness and the half-informed superstitions which are cherished 


by the large majority of writers on musical science, it is charac- 
terized by a strike in statement and an entire absence 
“ egotism. The with which Herr reasons upon such 
facts and 


phenameys as are really ascertained, and the caution 
with which he abstains from dogmatizing in the dark, might be 
imitated with no little advantage by not a few of the theologians, 
geologists, and ethnologists of the present day. The volume is 


profusely illustrated with good woodcuts, chiefly from 
and Egyptian monuments, the majority of them entirely new. 
Herr Engel’s general conclusion is to the effect that our modern 


music is Eastern im its origin. He grounds his opinion on the 
peculiarities of form to be traced in the musical instruments in 
use in various countries at various periods, and on the points of 
similarity existing between ancient and modern melodies, all serving 
to indicate the nearly universal use of what he calls the pentatonic 
scale. We have not space, nor is it needful, to give any outline of the 
views he deduces from the construction of the ancient instruments, 
The number and variety of the old Oriental instruments would 
surprise those who are not familiar with the subject; and pee 
few but professed logists are aware that, in one of the 
sepulchres at Thebes, was found an Egyptian harp, with 
catgut strings still in a state of sufficient tension to give forth 
musical sounds, though it had been buried for three thousand years. 
But for the complete ing of the force of Herr Engel’s 
deductions from the pentatonic and indeed of his proofs of 
its almost universal existence, a word or two on the leading 
phenomena of musical acoustics will be necessary, as he assumes 
in his readers a certain degree of information which we fear is less 
general than he seems to believe, 
The whole theory of musical science, including the invention of 
what we call scales, is. based on the physical fact that a string 
which produces a certain musical sound by being so tightened as 
to vibrate a certain number of times in a second, will produce 
another sound, nosing an exact and yet indescribable similarity 
(but not ideytity) with the original sound, when so tightened as to 
vibrate twice that number of times in a second. The sound thus 
produced is what we call the octave of the other. Thus, supposing 
the note commonly called “ middle C ” to be produced by a string or 
tube which vibrates 256 times in a second (which is about the 
usual pitch), the C an octave above it will vibrate 512 times, and 
the © an octave below it 128 times in a second. Every man, 
woman, and child not defective in organization i the 
marvellous similarity of the two sounds as they strike the ear. 
This similarity in the i ions produced on the brain is so irre- 
sistible that we are compelled to take the sounds of the octave 
as the limits between which to establish any series of further 
divisions of sound, This is the one preliminary fact which is 
universally admitted and acted upon in all subsequent controversy 
as to what is natural and. what is artificial. Next follows the 
question as to the division of the interval between the octaves into 
a series of smaller intervals; and here begins the battle of the 
theorists, and the invention of the scales of East and West, of 
antiquity and of modern FE To the general looker-on the 
controversy may appear a squabble about trivialities, and the whole 
affair a mere question of arbitrary fancy and usage. The interval of 
the octave being once recognised as the limit within which all 
subdivisions of sound must be contained, it appears at first sight 
the simplest thing in the world to divide it at will into any num 
of intervals that may suit the fancy. And so it is, simply as 
a matter of fact, here is no ditiiculty whatsoever in fixing 
five, six, twelve, twenty, or any number of strings between the 
octaves, and tuning them so as to produce intervals of sound 
exactly equidistant from one another. In reality, however, the 
distinction between the old and the new, and the merits of 
opposing theories, are involved in the recognition of certain 
phenomena of sound which are as curious inexplicable 
as they are absolutely undeniable. One of these laws is the 
following :—That when two distinct waves of the atmosphere are 
set in motion by vibrating strings or tubes, they interrupt and 
break in upon each other, so as to uce to a sensitive ear & 
series of audible throbbings, unless the number of the vibrations of 
the one is a multiple of the vibrations of the other. When the 
two sounds are very low in pitch, as in the case of two consecutive 
peey pena an organ, these ings are so violent as to pro- 
uce something like actual in the body of sound. The im- 
pression produced on the ear by this conflict between two co-existent 
atmospheric wayes is what we call a discord. It is found, further, 
that a vibrating string or tube has the power of communicating a 
similar vibration to all the strings or tubes which are tuned in 
octaves above (and therefore also below) its own pitch; and still 
further, that it sets vibrating those which are tuned to vibrate in 
any multiple or aliquot part of its own vibrations, the only limit 
being its own mechanical force upon the here. These 
sounds are called the harmonics of the original sound, and they 
are produced by any species of substance, whether a musical in- 
strument or not, which vibrates the same number of times when 
set in motion. Thus, ina cathedral, where the walls and. 
roof are of stone, and not of the non-resonant modern plaster, a 
single note played on the organ will often be answered by a com- 
plete chord in harmonics, one portion of the building vibrati 
three times and another five times as rapidly as the organ-pipe. And 
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inasmuch as these singular and beautiful effects are the result of 
| the natural laws of sound, it is obviously necessary that the 
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| 
intervals between the octaves in any musical instrument should be © 
so arranged as to include these harmonics in their range. d 
this necessity becomes the more absolute from the equally sur- | 
prising tones that result from blowing into a metal or wooden | 
tube. By varying the modes of blowing into a tube of sufficient | 
length and resonance, a series of sounds are produced which are | 
exactly identical with these harmonics, while at the same time | 
no other sounds whatever can be elicited without the addition of 
holes or keys, or without thrusting the hand inside the mouth of 
the tube. Thus, therefore, nature forces upon us certain intervals 
between the octaves, and makes it practi impossible to employ 
any system of subdivision which ignores their existence. 

But now, again, another strange fact has to be taken into the | 
account. On trial, it is found to be impossible to devise any | 
system of subdivision which will admit of a strictly complete 
recognition of these harmonic tones. Every ible numerical | 
subdivision is either too | or too small. The modern Euro- , 
pean scale divides the octave into twelve intervals eoaeiey | 
equi-distant, and calls them semitones, but not one of the soun 
thus created is in strict concord with any one of the others, or 
even with the notes at each limit of the scale. Thus, in reality, 
there is no such a thing as real concord that is practicable, 
except between the octaves themselves. Nevertheless, the throb- 
birgs produced by the imperfect mingling of simultancous waves 
of sound, when the scale is thus arranged, are comparatively so 
slight as to create no unpleasant sensations in the accustomed car; 
ot, accordingly, modern art has upon that division into 
twelve intervals which is termed the chromatic scale. Upon an 
arbitrary selection of seven tones from these twelve all modern 
musical science is based, this selection being termed the diatonic 
scale. Theorists, with few exceptions, assert that this selection 
is the necessary result of acoustic laws, and not merely arbitrary. 
Others, as yet few in number, assert the reverse, and maintain 
that, so far as physical law is concerned, the old Greek scales are 
every whit as natural as those with which we in Europe are now 
exclusively familiar; and we rejoice to find so accomplished a 
musical scholar as Herr Engel evidently inclining to this view. 

It should be added, in order thoroughly to appreciate the bear- 
ing of these facts on the question of ancient scales as here treated 
by Herr Engel, that the rules of the musical art and its so-called 
science were not the creation of men learned in the laws of acoustics, 
but grew up step by step with the gradually advancing skill‘of prac- 
tical musicians, in various stages of refinement and mechanical 
skill. Thus, 2s Herr Engel reminds us in the case of children, 
uncultivated nations must have found the singing of the small 
interval which we now call the semitone more difficult than any 
larger interval. The Greeks undoubtedly employed far more 
delicately divided sounds than modern art has as yet a A 
a refinement which might have been expected in a people whose 
artistic organization was in most so much finer than our 
own. With the vast majority of races, the pentatonic scale, which 
omits all semitones, is precisely, as Herr Engel argues, what 
might have been looked for. He might have added the important 
consideration that the old musical tubes, whether of the trumpet 
or any other form, were not capable of producing the upper har- 
monies given forth by our modern instruments, so that the- 
invention of the diatonic or chromatic scale was never suggested to 
them by the sounds they might otherwise have accidentally pro- 
duced in their instrumental performances. 

Bearing, then, these phenomena in mind, the general reader, 
even though destitute of any strictly musical knowledge, will 
perceive the elements of a very pretty quarrel between theorists 
who have written in different ages, or who start from different 
tae of view. It is evident, too, that the steps of the processes 

y which these striking acoustic facts, and the singular practical 
difficulties which they involve, have been acted upon or violated, 
are full of interest as illustrations of the slow and laborious efforts 
by which the laws of nature are compelled to become the ministers 

man’s enjoyments and pleasures. That musical science, as o 
science, is still in a most imperfect state of development, is a truth 
which will by degrees be more and more admitted by cultivated 
musicians ; and it is possible that the absolute stand-still to which 
music has now come as an art may lead to its reconstruction as 
a science upon something like a more rational basis. As an art, 
its history for three centuries has been the gradual upsetting of 
established rule after rule by the determined genius of great com- 

rs. And it is difficult to foresee what revolutions may be yet 
in store for us. In the meantime, books like this of Herr Engel’s 
are invaluable, both to the theoretical musician and to the his- 
torian of art. It is not often that a writer on any subject so 
thoroughly masters its details before venturing into print, or com- 
municates his information and enforces his views with so attractive 


a modesty and so agreeable a style. 


ARTEMUS WARD, HIS BOOK.* 


F all the American books that have hitherto reached us this 
appears one of the most characteristic. The leading phases 

of Transatlantic eccentricity stand here photographed by one of 
the keenest observers Me that acute . K o Englishman 
could have poured the tenth part of this homely satire upon the 
most sensitive branch of the Anglo-Saxon race without having 
every revolver in the States cocked at his head, and every bowie- 


* Artemus Ward, his Book. With Notes and Introduction by the Editor 


of the “ Biglow Papers.” London: John Camden Hotten 


Imife pointed at his waistcoat. Here, however, the salt is rubbed 
in by a native hand, and by one which has the gift of tickling his 
own public so entirely to their humour that they are said to 
rush in crowds of five dollars a-head to hear themselves in his 
lectures “ metaforically speakin’,” as he says, scalped, flayed, and 
carbonadoed. 

Artemus Ward—or, in native pronunciation, Artémus Wud, and 
in real life Mr. Charles F. Brown—has risen, like Franklin before 
him, from a printer’s office, as we are informed in the introduction, 
to be one of the choice and representative spirits of his race in the 
presentday. His career to an “ editorial chair” seems to have been 
unusually rapid. His comic writings, whether sketches or essays, 
were soon found to have a spice and a raciness which brought 
them in demand everywhere. With a taste for roaming which 
seems to characterize all genuine humorists, he has flitted in rapid 
migrations over the greater a of the Northern and Western 
States and Territories of the Union, improving everywhere on the 
reputation which had preceded him, gathering huge audiences, 
not only in theatres and lecture-rooms, but, if the introduction 
may be believed, occasionally in a church, in a gaol—where, “ by 
throwing open the iron doors, the cells could be turned into 
private boxes ”—or, bursting all restrictions upon space as only a 
clog to his exuberant attractiveness, beneath the cope of heaven. 
Captured by Indians, rescued by Mormons, laid down by a fever, 
compelled by his captors to perform a comic dance known as the 
“ Essence of Virginny,” upset in a sleigh and flung among a pack 
of wolves, his adventures in quest of things to observe, and of 
audiences to whom to address his “ observations,’ have not been 
few. Returning to New York, he opened an illustrated lecture or 
series of lectures on his travels, atter the fashion which fifteen 
years ago—to recall the memory of one dear to all Englishmen 
who love a joke—used to delight us at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly. And now, in the book before us, he shows no small 
pretensions to combine the powers of Thackeray, on one of his 
many sides, with those of Albert Smith, so far as the two can be 
reflected from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The book in English literature with which we can most 
closely compare the “ showman” and his sketches of American 
character is The Snobs of England, by One of Themselves, 
The parallel prompts the suggestion that an edition with 
humorous illustrations is the only thing wanted to tickle and 
transport to more uproarious fits of laughter the public here. We 
do not, of course, expect from any artist that inbred subtlety of 
power in caricature which arises from the same hand guiding the 
pencil and the ; but we think the attempt to illustrate 
Artemus Ward might be well worth trying. To return, however, 
to the literary merits of the book, after mentioning it in the same 
sentence with the Snob Papers, we ought to make, in justice to 
their author, a large abatement in the next. There is not a particle 
of the easy finish and unstudied refinement about our showman’s 
caustic but coarse diatribes which marked every trifle that came 
from Thackeray’s pen. Or rather, we should say, easy he 
doubtless is, but not finished; unstudied, but not refined. The 
styles differ as a flaring gas-lamp differs from a wax-chandelier. 

or do we, however, by the term “ coarse,” mean that the pages 
suggest in general repulsive ideas ; but simply that they are coarse 
as yellow soap is coarse, and yet may have a wholesome, salubrious, 
and detergent effect. Another point in which they may be con- 
trasted with the bodk with which we have com them suggests 
the contrast between American and English social life. They deal 
not with the domestic, but with the public aspect of the society which 
they quiz. The Snob visited families, and even where he starts from 
a — of view wholly without the domestic circle, as in his 
military snobs and club snobs, drops into it at the earliest possible 
moment. Artemus Ward moves, on the contrary, always among 
the out-of-doors public. The machinery of the showman, with his 
“wax figgers” and “moral” entertainment of tamed snakes and 
innocuous wild beasts, is adapted entirely to this idea which it 
develops. And as he moves amongst his varied and promiscuous 
companies of s he singles out a face from the upturned 
million around him, and touches with ready insight its salient 
features. The only domestic interior at which he allows usa peeps 
save one casually visited among the “ Shakers,” is his own. () 
exclude from present consideration the domestic interior of Brigham 
Young the Mormon, as being, by reason of its “ peculiar institu- 
tion,” too promiscuous for our per. 

The book has the blemish of being a continual volley of slang, 
while the affectation of bad spelling is carried to a point which no 
artist in that line has probably ever attempted. It has the New 
Englander’s respect for the clergy of all sects, and his readiness in 
jumping at any sacred allusion which can be thrown in to spice 
drollery with what we should think age . It evinces the 
true Yankee sympathy with strong fluids of all sorts, simple and 
compound; and shows for womankind the respectful deference 
which is native to the race, coupled = hits and broad grins 
at the stilted caricature into which female dignity, so deferred 
to, sometimes ere, We must, however, give one or two 
specimens. The shall be declamatory, in which Mr. Ward, 
who has spent a night among the “ mogeg and attended their 
sees next morning, is giving them a few parting words of 

vice 

My frends you air neat and tidy. Your lands is flowin with milk and 

. Your brooms is fine, and your = sass is honest. When a man 
buys a kag of apple sass of you he don’t find a great many shavins under a 
few layers of sass—a little = I’m sorry to say sum of my New Englan 
ancesters used to practiss. Your garding seeds is fine and if I should sow 


’em on the rock of Gibralter probly I should raise a good mess of 
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sass. You air honest in your dealins, You air quiet and don’t disturb 
nobody. For all this I givs you credit. But your religion is small pertaters, 
I must say. You mope away your lives here in single retchidness, and as 
you air all by yourselves nothing ever conflicks with your pecooler idees, 
except when OF ecm Nater busts out among you, as I understan she sum- 
times do. [I giv Uriah a sly wink here, which made the old fellow squirm 
like a eel.] You wear long weskits and long faces, and lead a 
gloomy lift indeed.” No children’s prattle is ever hearn around your harth- 
stuns—you air in a dreary fog all the time, and you treat the jolly sunshine 
of life as tho’ it was a thief, drivin it from your doors by them weskits and 
mealbags and pecooler noshuns of yourn. The gals among you, sum of 
which air as slick pieces of caliker as I ever sot eyes on, air syin to place 
their heds agin weskits which kiver honest, manly hearts, while 
you old heds fool yerselves with the idee that they are fulfillin’ their 
mishun here, and air contented. Here you air, all pend up by yerselves, 
talkin about the sins of a world you don’t know nothin’ of. Meanwhile the 
said world continners to resolve round on her own axeltree onct in every 24 
hours, subjeck to the Constitution of the United States, and is a very plea- 
sant place of residence. Its a unnatral, onreasonable and dismal life you’re 
leadin here. So it strikes me. My Shaker friends, I now bid you a 
welcome adoo. You hav treated me exceedin well. Thank you kindly, 
one and all. 

A few pages further on, we find Artemus “ among the Spirits,” 
being introduced to “‘a spiritual circle at Squire Smith’s” by his 
" nn hey He is sup to evoke, and converse with, the spirit of 
his deceased partner William Tompkins :— 

“ Air you in the show bizniss, William?” sed I. He sed he was. He 
sed he and John Bunyan was travelin along with a side show in connection 
with Shakspere, Jonson, & Co.’s Circus. He sed old Bun (meanin Mr. Bunyan) 
stired up the animils and ground the organ while he tendid door. Occashun- 


ally Mr. Bunyan sung a comic song. The circus was doin middlin well. 
Bill Shakspur had made a grate hit with old Bob Ridley, and Ben Jonson 
was delitin the peple with his trooly grate ax of hecemanaie without saddul 
or bridal. Thay was rehersin Dixey’s Land and expected it would knock 
the people. Sez I, “ William, my luvly frend, can you pay me that 4 
dollars you owe me?” He sed no with one of the most tremenjis knox 
ever experiunsed. The Sircle sed he had gone. “ Air you gone, William ? ” 
Iaxed. “ Rayther,” he replide, and 1 knowd it was no use to pursoo the 
subjeck furder. 


The poverty-stricken wit of this strain of jocularity is manifest 
at a glance. A vulgar dabbling in the mysteries of the world 
unseen, whether meant in serious imposture or jocular badinage, 
is as degrading a style of writing as has been invented, or perhaps 


can be imagined. The future and the unseen form the last appeal 
against the e ments of materialism, and they who tear the 
veil off this ultimate sanctuary of human reverence will leave 


nothing undesecrated by their ribald impertinence. The ab- 
surdities of those pretentious charlatans who profess to conduct 
communications between the living and the dead might, like any 
other absurdity, form a fair mark for satirical description; but the 
which we have just quoted goes far beyond this, and sinks 
all scruples in a laugh, in which probably most readers will join. 
Secure of this, why should a writer care for anything else ? 

The mysteries of wax-work showing have been revealed before. 
Curiosity as they read the following. 3 we wi 
premise, is on British soil—to wit, in Canada: — 

. « I likewise fixt a wax figger up to represent Sir Edmun Hed the 
Govner-Ginral. The statoot I fixt up is the most versytile statoot I ever 
saw. I’ve showd it as William Penn, Napoleon Bonypart, Juke of Wel- 
ington the Beneker Boy, Mrs. Cunningham, and varis other notid persons, 
and also for a sertin pirut named Hix. I've bin so long amung wax statoots 
that I can fix "em up to soot the tastes of folks, and with some paints I hav 
1 kin giv their facis a beneverlent or fiendish look as the kase requires. 


As an example of waggery directed at the 
woman, and her combativeness as the champion o 
posed rights, we will cull the following :— 


On the cars was a he-lookin female, with a green cotton umbrella in one 
hand and a handful of Reform tracks in the other. She sed every woman 
should have a Spear. Them as didn’t demand their Spears, didn’t know 
what was good for them. “What is my Spear,” she axed, addressin the 
peple in the cars. “Is it to stay at home and darn stockins, and be the 
ser-lave of a domineerin man? Or is it my Spear to vote and speak and 
show myself the ekal of man? Is there a sister in these keers that has her 
proper Spear?” Sayin which the eccentric female whirled her umbreller 


ssiveness of 
er own sup- 


round several times, and finally jabbed me in the weskit with it. “I have 
no objecshuns to your goin into the Spear bizness,” sez I, “ but you'll please 
remember I ain’t a pickeril. Don’t Spear me agin, if you please.” 


It will be seen from these selections that there is in the author | 


a ready sense of what is absurd on the surface, and a constant | 
supply of and pungent humour. There is no hitch of style | 
or halting of expression, and only to the English reader is there | 
a peneaery obscurity from a slang or cant phrase, or from | 
some unusual freak pluyed against orthography. But there is a_ 
total absence of that background of pathos which in a t | 
humorist relieves and intensifies the humour, There is a ‘tard 
absence of the ideal, anda rapid series of rough and ready sketch«s | 
in exaggerated outline, without an attempt to give any depth to 
the picture, or to throw over the strong glare of grotesque fact a 
shade of tenderness or sentiment. A reader forming his opinion 
solely from this book would certainly conclude that the Americans 


were the most vulgar and repulsive set of people on the face of |. 


| Dr. Chapman; and though experience alone can 


' logical doctrines, as to merit 


pressed the writer. The virago with the cotton umbrella is pre- 
sented once and again to the reader, as if with the consciousness 
that she is a favourite dish and fair game. She generally 
seizes some one of the opposite sex by his coat or tails, and 
swings him round by that appendage. To this class of esprits forts * 
Mrs. Ward herself a 3 to 2 ot Although confining her 

“ spear” to banostinal matters, she makes her empire absolute 
within it; and Artemus’ crestfallen figure in some encounters 
touching conjugal prerogative helps to make some of the funniest 
scenes in the whole collection. 

About the best things in the book are the supposed interviews 
which Artemus obtains with the Prince of Wales, with the late 
President Lincoln, and with Prince Napoleon ; but either of these 
would be unfortunately too long for extraction here. The “ War 
Fever in Baldinsviile” forms a choice chapter too. Our friend 
the showman comes out as captain ; “ but,” he says, 

I found the ranks wasn’t full by no means and commenced for to recroot. 
Havin notist a gineral desire on the part of young men who are into the 
crisis to wear eppylits, I ditermined to have my company composed 
excloosively of offissers, everybody to rank as Brigadeer-Ginral. 

This, as well as the following and last extract which we shall 
make, will show that Artemus hits his countrymen rather hard. 
It is an anecdote ~ cmmey to be told by the commander of a 
barge on the Wabash Canal :— 

Wilyim got a little owly (drunk) the other day and got to prancin around 

town on that old white mare of his’n, and bein a playful mood, he rid up 
in front of the Court ’us whar old Judge Perkins was a holdin court, and let 
drive his rifle at him. The bullet didn’t hit the judge at all; it only jes 
whizzed parst his left ear, lodgin in the wall behind him; but what d’ye 
spose the old despot did? Why, he actooally fined Bill ten dollars for con- 
tempt of Court! “ What do you think of that?” axed the capting of the 
Marier, as he parst a long black bottle over to our capting. “The country 
is indeed in danger!” said our capting, raisin the bottle to his lips. 
The a je tom manifested with the rowdy, and against the vindi- 
cation of law and order, is well hit off, and explains the sympathy 
with Commodore Wilkes in the Zrent outrage. We don’t doubt 
its reality, and are glad it’s not a Britisher who has made the hit. 


NEUROPATHY.* 


HE few cases of cholera at Sou: emg, and the fierce little 
outburst at Epping, may very pes 'y not be the precursors of 

an immediate epidemic attack, but they are, or should be, a 
warning to all people, professional or other, to themselves and 
their patients in a position of defence, and to furbish up the old and 
examine the new weapons by which it is pro to meet the 
disease. The hint becomes the more significant from the marked 
similarity of the cholera-track of the present year to that which 
has on former occasions been followed, after a twelvemonth’s 
interval, by a invasion of epidemic cholera. The subject 
may be dise' the more safely now because the real danger is 
probably at a distance, and there is little risk of exciting a 
mischievous panic. Nothing is better settled about cholera than 
that its cause and character have not been understood. Most 
hysicians will tell you, as a convenient rough guess, that it is a 
Shon of the blood, which is certainly true in the sense that 
no attack of cholera ever occurs without a strange corruption 
of the blood accompanying it. Whether this is the real cause of 
the disease, or merely an incidental symptom, is a question to 
which wy experience has not supplied an answer. the theo- 
ries of the action of animalcules, or of the malefic influence of air 
or water, equally fail of proof, the only well authenticated result of 
observation being that cholera rejoices in low levels, and com- 
monly, though by no means universally, avoids the hills. This is not 
much for medical science to have found out about a disease which 
has been familiar in India as long as we have known the country, 
and has been naturalized all over Europe for more than thirty years. 
The legitimate inference from this negative condition of medical 
knowledge on the subject is that every new suggestion as to the 
nature and cause of the malady which is based on scientific grounds 
deserves to be considered as a possible solution of an enigma which 
has hitherto puzzled the faculty. Such as tion, accompanied 
by a corresponding scheme of treatment, has been put forward by 
its 

accuracy, it is based upon a general theory so free from mere 
empiricism, and so remarkably accordant with the ripest physio- 
e most careful examination on the 
art of all students and practitioners of the art of medicine. Dr. 
Shapman does not come forward with an isolated nostrum for the 
cure of cholera, but his doctrine of the character and treatment of 


this disease is only a branch of a much wider theory as to the 


cause of a great variety of maladies and the curative agency by 
which they can best be overcome. A brief account of the general 
doctrine is n to render ~ pee of its application to the 
particular case of cholera intelligible. 

It is beyond dispute that local or general hyperemia or anwmia 


the earth. Indeed, the tone of the book, and the point of view 18 @m incident, if not a cause, of @ very large proportion of all 
from which it touches Yankee character, may be di rastageavel _ known maladies, and an - which should enable the 
contrasted in these respects with the work of a genial an loyal | Physician to control at will the tion in any part of the body 


spirit lately passed away—the Sam Slick of Judge Haliburton. | 

t the same time, in rapid and condensed vigour, and in the 
power of imparting an effect in a few touches, the moving 
panorama which the “showman” puts before us leaves “the | 
clockmaker far behind. 
_ We may just observe that the obnoxious airs of masculinity 
affected by some of his countrywomen seem to have deeply im- 


would give him a command over many disorders which have too 
often baffled the hi medical skill. To form any opinion 
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whether such a power is really attainable, the forces which increase 
and diminish the flow of the blood, and with it all vital action, 
have first to be ascertained. The broad doctrine of Harvey, that 
the blood flows through the arteries and back through the veins 
‘in obedience to the motive power of the central a (eg heart 
—though no doubt in the main true, has lon seen to be 
inadequate to the full explanation of many familiar symptoms. 
It furnishes no explanation whatever of the cause of local inflam- 
mation, and is hardly reconcileable with the actual circulation of 
the blood observed in creatures without a heart, or in which the 
heart does not act as it does in the higher animals. Taking 
Harvey’s doctrine as the basis, there must be something beyond it 
to account for local variations in the circulating energy in dif- 
ferent parts of the body at different times, under different 
cireumstances of excitement or the reverse. One theory which 
has been started to account for such phenomena attributes the 
movement of the blood in great measure to a quasi-chemical 
affinity between its particles and the tissues which it constantly 
feeds, or, in the ease of the lungs, between the venous blood and 
the air which is to oxydize it. This doctrine has not yet been 
universally accepted, and can only be regarded as an ingenious, 
though very possibly an accurate, hypothesis still waiting for 
experimental confirmation. But if all the forces which cause circu- 
lation may not be certainly known, little, if any, doubt remains as 
to the seat of the power which restrains it within due limits. The 
well-known experiment of cutting the cervical thetic nerve 
solved this mystery. The instant effect was to cause dilatation 
of the blood-vessels, increase of blood, and development of all 
vital faculties in the regions connected with the severed nerve. 
The opposite effects are produced by galvanizing, and thereby 
stimulating, the action of the nerve. Dr. Chapman infers— 
and his experience seems to show—that the main, if not the only, 
function of the whole sympathetic system is to act as a sort of 
break upon the circulation the arteries, Stimulate the 
sympathetic ganglia which lie on either side of the spinal column, 
and instantly, according to Dr, Chapman, a corresponding diminu- 
tion of blood will be observed ‘in that region of the body which is 
controlled from the ganglionic centres to which the stimulus is 
applied. Partially yse the same nervous system, and its 
power of contracting the arteries is diminished ; the vessels dilate, 
and offer less obstacle to the passage of blood, the whole region 
affected receives an accession of vital energy, and if it has 
previously been suffering from anemia, the malady and its 
speedily disappear. To Lent extent this theory 
is a legitimate and almost unavoi inference from the 
generally accepted doctrine that the function of the sympathetic 
nerve is to contract the arteries and limit the flow of blood. From 
the theory to its application is not a very lon . Galvanism 
was known by experiment to be an effective stimulant of this kind 
heat applicd over the ganglia would wid to. that 

eat applied over the ganglia wou to their 
vigour, and that cold would in like manner reduce their action. 
If this were so, the physician might deal with the circulation almost 
at pleasure. If any region was inadequately supplied with blood, 
it would only be necessary to apply ice to ding 
ganglia, when their operation as self-acting breaks would be di- 
minished, the arteries would dilate, and a more copious flow of 
blood would result. Hyperemia should, on the same theory, 
yield to the opposite treatment, and any local congestion or 
inflammation ought to be relieved by applying heat to the 
ow parts of the sympathetic nervous system. All this 

. Chapman says that he has abundantly verified, and the de- 
phlets seem very like a demonstration 
of his general a e common malady of cold feet is said to 
= invariably to the application of ice to the lower regions of the 

ack; and a similar treatment is described as giving to the 
hysician an almost absolute eontrol over the ordinary functional 
of women. 

This seems to have been the fitst step which Dr. Chapman 
made in the verification of his doctrine and the development 
of his practice of Neuropathy. But no one could doubt that, if 
the principle was sound, a power of controlling the circulation, 
either generally or locally, by the application of heat or cold to 
the appropriate nervous centres, must be available in the treat- 
ment of a t variety of diseases. Dr. Chapman is con- 
vineed that cholera is one of these, and as his theory involves 
some steps which ate less obvious than in cases where the 
disorder is palpably aneemia or hy ia of a particular region, 
itis interesting and i t to note the path by which the con- 
clusion was arrived at. One of the early applications which Dr. 
Chapman made of his system of Neuropathy was to cases of sea- 
sickness. It is not at first very obvious why ice on the back 
should check a disorder the essence of which is not generally 
8 to consist in anwmia, although that is one of its in- 
variable accompaniments. It is true that frightful pallor and 
cold sweat are among the most marked sym of sea-sickness, 
and, according to the new theory, this would be fairly attributable 
to excessive action of the whole sympathetic system, and might 
be expected to yield to the application of cold over the nervous 
centres. But the other symptoms of sea-sickness are not so easil: 
referable tothe group of nerves, whose action (so far as is yet known 
is limited to eontrol of the circulation. Dr. Chapman’s ex- 
planation is shortly this. Sea-sickness is the result of hyperemia 
of the spinal cord, itself caused by the internal concussions produced 
by the motion of the vessels, and accompanied by excessive activity 

the vaso-motor nerves, This derangement not only checks the 


tailed cases given in his 


some manner not very definitely e Teco; 
phenomena of this malady. tee very rerdark- 
able cases are described, in which sea-sickuess was absolutely con- 
quered by the application of ice along the spine; and Dr. Chapman 
was not long in inferring that the ordinary symptoms of summer 
diarrhoea were themselves due to an anal cause—nemely, 
the over-excitement of the spinal column and the corresponding 
sympathetic system from excessive heat, instead of (as in sea- 
sickness) from excessive motion and concussion. This hypothesis 
is also said to have been abundantly verified by experiment, and 
it was an easy step to bring cholera within the same class of 
disorders. In fact, the cramps, the blueness, and the collapse 
which are specially distinctive of true Asiatic cholera, suggested 
at once the idea that extremely violent action of the vaso- 
motor nerves was certainly an accompaniment, if not the prime 
cause, of every choleraic attack. Dr. hypothesis, founded 
on these and similar considerations, is thus summarized. Cholera, 
he says, is simply the result of hyperzemia of the spinal and sym- 

etic nervous centres, and belongs to the same order of maladies 
as ordinary diarrhoea and sea-sickness. It results from this, that 
it is not contagious or infectious, and that it may be ave and 
cured by the sedative action of ice along the spinal region. 

The theory which we have attempted to sketch may or may not 
furnish a solution to the much vexed-question, “ What is cholera?” 
Assuming the foundation to be sound, the steps by which sea- 
sickness, diarrhoea, and cholera ate brought within the class of 
diseases attributable exclusively to spinal hyperemia, though 
plausible, are not entirely conclusive. Enough, however, seems 
to be clearly made out to entitle the new curative agent to a care- 
ful trial; and whatever doubts may be entertained as to the sound~ 
ness of some of Dr. Chapman’s inferences, there can be none as to the 
thoroughly philosophical spirit in which the investigation has been 
pursued. Experience alone can show whether so terrible a scourge 
as cholera is really amenable to simple treatment by heat and 
cold; and though the cases treated by Dr. Chapman himself at 
Southampton seem to confirm the theory in a very remarkable 
way, they were not sufficiently numerous to do more than make 
out a primd facie case, entitling Neuropathy to a full and candid 
trial by every practitioner who may be thrown in the path of the 
threatening barge If this trial is given, the mystery may 
possibly be solved before the plague visits us in strength, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ordinary changes of fortune that portion of the annals of 
Austria which it has fallen to the lot of Herr Springer* to reeount 
in his second volume. No more serious lesson on the instability 
ts ressiveness is almost spoiled by pantomimic rapt 
of by which it was enforced. The Sultan 
Eastern fiction, who, surrounded by his court and guards, lifted 
his head from the enchanted bucket to find himself an exile on a 
desert island, can hardly have been more astonished than tlie - 
natured Ferdinand when the fall of a neighbour stripped in 
three weeks of almost every vestige of his absolute power. The 
army was the talisman which restored Austrian absolutism to its 
old strength and arrogance ; but if the history of this second and 
even more marvellous revolution is encouraging to d in'one 
point of view, the sequel still more forcibly points out the instability 
of all things that are propped only by the sword. In eight years 
of peace the taxes were exactly doubled. One year of war redueetl 
the vast Empire to the condition in which we now behold it—that 
of the smith in the Norse saga, who feels that the cold steel has 
passed Gags his vitals, and dares not move lest he should fall 
These wonderful vicissitudes preserve their interest 
in Herr Springer’s hands, —— he is not the most animated 
of historians. His princi efect is one inevitably incident 
German, who cannot be expected to look with 
historic impartiality on movements aiming at the extirpati 
of German influence from regions where it has long been 
paramount. He tries, indeed, to be di i but the 
cold reserve with which Magyar achievements are left to speak 
for themselves indicates his animus, Bem's mitacu- 
lous campaign in Transylvania is tamely told, and he 
the unusual opportunity for historical portraiture afforded by the 
enigmatical character of Gorgey. Yet his work is in the main 
an excellent book, where a bewildering multitude of events are 


distributed with order and deseribed with clearness, and a hetero= 


mass of materials is so treated as to an impressi 
of unity and completeness. 
It may be presumed that most of the teaders of the 
of Herr Hansen + him for 
knowledge of the very existence e archipelago which he 
describes with such ge accuracy and mioultess Watten, if 
we understand the p i igi 


according of the 
alternately a dried sea-bed and inundated land. In front of it lie 
afew oddly-shaped islands, relies of convulsions not wholly beyond 


Von Antos 


seit dem Wiener Frieden 1809. 


* Geschichte Ocsterreichs 
Springer. Th.2. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Das Schleswigsche Wattenmeer und die Friesischen Inseln. Von OC. P. 
Hansen. Glogau: Flemming. London: Nutt, 
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the memory of man, the least-known corner perhaps of Europe, 
and the least interesting except to the Englishmen who remem- 
ber how the white clifis of England were once crowded with 
emigrants from the monotonous shores of Schleswig. These 
—— flate and sandy specks on ocean have never- 
afforded Herr Hansen materials for a delightful 

book. Toa thorough knowledge of, and profound interest in, his 
subject the author unites a transparent simplicity of character 
which produces all the effect of the most refined li skill, 
The deseription, for instance, of the humours of the little port 
of Husum is as racy as the Scottish scenes in the Waverley 
novels; and the romantic passages of island life, the wreckers, 
the warlocks, the hermits, are introduced with the most per- 
fect tact and sketched with the greatest felicity. Useful infor- 
mation is not wanting either, and if, like the inhabitants of one 
of the Seilly Islands, the natives of Sylt or Pellworm should 
hitherto have restricted their library to the Bible and Dr. Faustus, 
we advise them to lose no time in cultivating an acquaintance 
with their gifted countryman. The writer, who looks forward to 
a period when the Cimbric peninsula shall once more be an island, 
may well foresee the less remote epoch when his work shall 
remain the solitary memorial of the wave-worn islets it delineates. 
The scientific publications of the ‘“ Novara Expedition”* continue 
with unflagging zeal. The newly-issued volume forms the conclud- 
ing part of the geological division of New Zealand, and contains 
contributions on the fossil flora and fauna of Auckland and Nelson, 
by Unger, Zittel, Stache, and others. The last paragraph in the 
book, by Dr. Jeger, treats of the skull of a Palapteryx, the first 
really well-preserved one ever found of this bird. Professor Owen’s 
conclusions—drawn from incomplete specimens—with respect to 
the peculiar similarity of these skulls to those of crocodiles and 
tortoises are fully borne out by this discovery, and Dr. Jeger 
thinks himself justified in terming the Palapteryx the most 
reptile-like species of bird. The same care that has been bestowed 
upon the former instalments of this national work is also evident 
ughout the present part. Five-and-twenty plates, admirably 
executed, accompany the letterpress. The forthcoming volume is 
to contain the results of the geological labours in the other parts 
of the globe touched upon by the expedition—especially in the 
Island of St. Paul, in the Nicobar Islands, in Java and Luzon. 
Professor Hochstetter, the principal editor, thinks that New 
Zealand had the first claim, though it was the last point of the 


es only to the temples at Karnak in size, and surpassing 
them in the Sree of ite proportions, the temple of the great 
Hathor of Dendera + rears its massive columns into the desert air. 
my solemnity and Greek grace are blended in the peculiar 
style of its architecture, and the great Egyptian Aphrodi 
“Goddess of Love, Joy, and Song,” still seems to shed a 
glory of her own over its shattered walls. Here it was that the 
zodiac, famous in the annals of Egyptology, was discovered in one 
of the rooms of the upper story, specially dedicated to Osiris. 
Carried to Paris at an enormous expense, this zodiac gave rise to 
the most rotate’, discussions among the learned. A complete 
system of astronomy was at once discovered in it, and the age of 
e temple itself, computed by this record, was traced back to the 
most primeval period. Vicomte and Letronne were the first to 
combat these theories, and to-prove—aided by Champollion— 
that the the monument was not so much astro- 
nomical as astrological; and that, moreover, so far from 
dating from times immemorial, it dated from about the time of 
Christ. Ever since, this has remained the accepted creed, and 
of Lenders a ong even eyes 
tologists. ion, ius, Brugsch, uge, 
saw the innumerable on its and Saint 
them. Dr. Duemichen, however, nothing daunted, proposed to 
himself to examine these inscriptions impartially, and to publish 
them with translations and commentaries, and see what came of it. 
He therefore took up his abode for no less than three months in 
the sanctuary of Hathor itself, and the present instalment is the 
first fruit of his labours on the hallowed spot. It consists of a text, 
which he deems to be both historically and mythologically of the 
highest im discovered by him in une of the secret corridors 
in the interior of the temple wall, and for the possession of which 
he, according to his own account, had to fight a good fight with 
untold thousands of bats. From this gigantic inscription it would 
follow, if the Dector’s reading be correct, that the Temple of Den- 
dera was not founded in the time of the Ptolemies, as is generally 
now believed, but rather in that of the most ancient dynasties. King 
Thutmosis (of the eighteenth dynasty), it appears, restored it afterthe 
original plan, dating from the dark period of the primeval builder 
of pyramids, Chufu, which had been found, written on parchment 
the skin of a mule), during the reign of King Phiops of the sixth 
ynasty. This discovery is startling enough, apart from the nume- 
rous other points of interest that attach to the details of the plan 
itself. Thus no fewer than one hundred and thirty-six names occur 
in it for ancient Tentyra and its vast temple precincts. There are, 
further, special lists of the female priests and the serpents, of the 
sacred fanes ahd trees and lakes. An accompanying essey treats 
of the Magna Dea herself, and her worship and festivals. She is 


* Novara-Expedition, Geologischer Theil. Bd. 1. Paliiontologie von Neu- 
Seeland. Abth.2. Redigirt von Dr Ferdinand von Wien. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Bawerkunde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera in einem der geheimen Cor- 
im Innern der Tempelmauer au fgefuuden und erliuternd mitgetheilt, Von 
J. Duemichen, Leipzig : Hinrichs. London: Asher & Co. 


one of the oldest anition, identical with Isis and with the Oo 
which is sacred to her. In every eity she had a special cultus 
her own as the mena J deity, and the local forms of her name 
— three ane in the Temple of 
Jdfu. Gene speaking, r is the (foreign) representative 
and thus the sun daily springs from her. What Typhon 
separated she reunites, and the harmony of the universe is thus 
typified in her. As life-bearing, she is the representative of the 
female principle: and as men after death merge into Osiris, so, 
women are absorbed in Hathor. ; 

contribution by Dr. Duemichen, consisting of hierogi: in- 
scriptions of a geographical nature copied by him at Edfu, 


Dendera, Karnak, and Phi We merely announce their a: 

ation, which is to orthcoming in the next volume, 

shall have been given to the world, 


It is much to the credit of the theological faculty of Munich te 
have bestowed @ prize on so di ionate a treatise as Herr Mar- 
graf’s essay on the influence of the Church of Rome in ameliorating 
the lot of slaves and aborigines.t Protestant oy it must 
be confessed, do not always shine by compariscn, and the opportu- 
nity might easily have betrayed a less genial mind into sneers and 
invective. The writer gives an admirably lucid narrative of the 
efforts of the Church of e on behalf of the American Indiang 
and points with just pride to her emphatic condemnation of theif 
servitude so early as 1537. As regards negro slavery, his case ie 
less satisfactory, for, however discouraged, it was not decisively 
condemned by the Holy See till 1859, and the condemnation 
has remained a dead letter. The Roman, Church is, indeed, 
entirely free from that scandal of the attempted justification of 
chattel slavery which weighs so heavily upon the Protestant com- 
munities of the United States, but her policy hes always been 
of a temporizing character. She has sought to mitigate the 
condition of al] slaves, and to procure the liberation of as many as 
possible; and the beneficent influence of her priesthood in both 
respects is fully admitted by all impartial travellers in South 
America. But she has never made any serious endeavour for the 
total extirpation of slavery; and when any movement of this 
nature has manifested i in a Catholic country, it has been the 
work of the philosophers, not of the Church. 

While a friend gracefully avails himself of an opportunity of 
displaying his Church in an attractive light, an enemy plants a 
keen sting with keen zest in @ sore part.{ This is not the place te 
discuss the Immaculate Conception, but it is at any rate certain 
that, in proclaiming the doctrine in opposition to the unanimous 
voice of antiquity, the Pope set a most precedent, which 
amounted, in fact, to a spiritual coup d'état. The author baits his 
apenas mercilessly on the score of the spiritual despotism which 

ey have thus allowed to ratify itself. He is a singularly straight- 
forward, clear-headed, and pungent controversialist, and his sar- 
casms, however pow to check fanaticism or to ruffle imbecility, 

atholics, 

One man’s poison is another man’s meat, saith the bray J 
Prolific in contagious distempers, this epidemical epoch bids fair 
to manifest a corresponding ity in medical treatises—to take 
away our cattle and our oysters, leave an extensive stock of 

itary wisdom in their room. Dr. Kiehl's § reputation—though, 
from the offices he holds, it can hardly be inconsiderable—is 
evidently scarcely equal to his own estimate of his claims. He 
presents himself to the public with the airs of a discoverer; 
and we incidentally ascertain that he has discovered that small- 
= would long ago have been extinct but for vaccination. 
ut the subject of his work is cholera, and here we learn nothing 
equally startling. The sum of his discoveries seems to be nothing 
more than what sanitary reformers, by the continuous vociferation 
of twenty years, have at length almost succeeded in popularizing 
among ourselves. He is a decided contagionist, but he differs 
from others of his school in the greater comparative importance 

0 work is the ull history of t tilence, 
Or the several methods by which it was canunenien the various 


s of its progress through Europe, as well as a 
of the under which tt originated. 
Another species of malady is investigated by Herr Geyer ||, whose 
able work on French finance we noticed last month. It is, in- 
deed, a singular complaint, for while the symptoms are convulsive, 
usually preceded by violent mania, the cause is indubitably reple- 
tion, and the remedy abstinence. In a word, this judicious pam- 
phlet discusses the disastrous panics which ravage the commercial 


* Recueil des Monuments Egyptions, publié par le Docteur Henri 
Brugsch. Troisibme partie, lonuments Géographiques, dessinés sur les 
lieux et commentés par J. Duemichen. Premiere partie. (Geographische 
Inschriften Altigyptischer Denkmiiler in den Jahren 1863-65, an Ort und 
Stelle gesammelt und erliiutert von J. Duemichen. Erste Abtheilung, 100 
Tafeln. Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Kirche und Sklaverei seit der Entdechung Amerikas. Yon J. Margrai. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. London: Nutt. 

Die Rimische Lehre von der unbefleckten Empfiingniss. Von Dr. Eduard 
Berlin: Schlawitz. London: Nutt. 
Ba Ueber den Ursprung und die Verhiitung der Seuchen ; erliiutert durch das 
spiel der cnctetnoudb Cholera. Von W.P.F. Kiehl, Berlin: Nicolai. 
London : Nutt. . 

|| Banken und Krisen. Eine Studie. Von Ph.Geyer. Leipzig: Weigel. 

London: Nutt. 
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world at regularly recurring intervals, and which are as distinctly 
traceable to the selfishness and rapacity of man as cholera to his 
negligence and uncleanliness. Herr Geyer writes in the spirit of | 
# philosopher, and in some sense makes the tables of the money- 
changers into the tables of the law by the scientific rigour with 
which he analyses the seemingly capricious phenomena of the 
money market. 

Ettmiiller’s * work on the ancient poetry of Germany is a most 
welcome contribution to the subject, which is rendered extremely 

able by the manner in which it is treated. A party of 
friends are supposed to meet for the purpose of listening to stories, 
selected from the most attractive among the interminable ro- 
mances in which the early poetry of Germany loved to expatiate, 
and recounted in the most simple and popular style. Passages of 
the original text, carefully modernized, are introduced as occasion | 
serves, and forgotten allusions are explained by a running com- | 
mentary adapted to the fair lips from which it is supposed to fall. 
Stripped of their verbosity, these antique romances are for the 
most part very interesting; the imaginary framework is graceful 
and natural, and the whole work deserves high praise as a suc- 
cessful attempt to translate the lore of Dryasdust into the language 
of refined society. 

In default of any original poetry—and somehow German lyrics 
have ceased to gush forth in their former irrepressible abundance 
—we have a graceful little gift from the hands of the veteran 
and scholar Hoffmann von Fallersleben, consisting of trans- | 

ations of Polish poems sung by the peasantry of Upper Silesia.+ 
Though Prussian or Austrian subjects for many a long year 
now, the inhabitants of the sandy marches adjacent to the Oder 
have yet tenaciously retained the language of their former 
nationality, though with a slight twang and some provincialisms 
which have earned for their idiom the nickname of “ Water- | 
Polish.” Though perhaps the most uncultivated, ignorant, dissolute, | 
and intemperate people of all Germany, there is yet, it appears, a 
fund of poetry and a love of song, a good-humoured gaiety and a 
depth of passion, about them which go some way to atone for their | 
shortcomin The original collection from which the songs © 
contained in the little book before us have been translated was 
published, together with the tunes, by Dr. Roger, a naturalist _ 
and physician of some note, who, living in those parts, became 

enamoured of these ditties, and gathered them from the mouths of | 
the people themselves, chiefly from female singers. One of these, | 
for instance, taught him no fewer than eighty songs, text and 

music. There is an originality, a pathos, and a fulness of feeling 
in them all which, to any one who happens to have seen the 
people themselves, is truly marvellous. “O weine nicht um 
mich” contains in a few stanzas the story of a priest who, when 
refused by the maiden he loves, enters the Church, and, once irre- 
vocably bound to his sacred office, learns that she was not in 
earnest, and that she is breaking her heart for him. He attempts 
to comfort her by promising to pray for her, and to have the bells 
rung for her, and to die when he hears of her death, and to be 
buried with her, after having first declared their love to the 
world. Most characteristic is the prevailing sadness of nearly 
all these songs. The free and easy spirit which is so promi- 
nent in the German Volkslied—witness the Ambraser or Clara 
Hiitzlerin’s Liederbuch—is entirely wanting here. 

The fall of Charles X.f is a subject not destitute of tragical 
elements, but is too near our times for the dramatist’s purposes, 
and too exclusively political. There is plenty of animation in 
Herr Friedrich’s drama, but a lack of nature; historical truth is 
observed, but the diction is neither that of Frenchmen nor of 
men of the nineteenth century., This might have been pardoned 
in s poetical drama, but by writing in prose, with an obvious 
effort at realism, the author has inc obligations which he 
has failed to satisfy. 

A curiosity of literature, emulating the Arundines, is a transla- 
tion of Goethe's Faust into Hebrew§, intended chiefly, we should 
say, for Jewish savans in Poland and Russia, who still write 
Hebrew as the scholars of the middle and still later times 
wrote Latin, but to whom German is only known in the most 
hideous jargon. Dr. Letteris had previously shown his skill in 
rendering German lyrics, but the difficulties with which he had to 
cope in Faust have, we fear, proved a little too much for him. 
We imagine even a Jehuda Halevi or a Gabirol would have 
thought twice before undertaking a similar task. He has, more- 
over, not merely to pick his words, but his readers also. In his 
(Hebrew) preface he has first of all to warn off those who have 
only studied the Law and its commentaries—t.e. who would be 
outraged by metaphysics, combined with a certain number of 
deadly sins, put into the holy language. The portions in which 
the translator has, to our sind, been most successful are those in 
which Scripture phraseology and the philosophical terms of the 
Spanish schools gave him . & aid; the weakest are the love scenes, 
and Gretchen’s part in general. Yet there is a fine flow in the 
whole, and the lan occasionally rises with the occasion to 
genuine inspiration. Here and there Germanisms offend, and at 


* Herbstabende und Winterniichte. Gespriche iiber Deutsche Dichtungen 
und Dichter. Von L. Ettmiiller. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Ruda Polnische Volkslieder der Oberschlesier. Uhbertragen von Hoff- 
man von Fallersleben. Cassel: Freyschmidt. London: Asher & Co. 


| Passover. In an epilogue “in which stra 


times Goethe, notwithstanding the everlasting 
with all the other commentators whom Dr. Letteris has (and 
he knows of more than a hundred), has proved a little too obscure 
for our translator. The most peculiar feature about the book is the 
way in which the drama and its persons have been adapted to the 
spirit of the Hebrew language and the circumstances of Lithuanian 
readers. Faust is metamorphosed into Elisha ben Abuya, un- 
doubtedly a striking prototype of Faust. Elisha, the Talmudica] 
records relate, had, while a zealous a of the law, given his 
mind also to the hated Greek philosophy ; and, when sitting at 
the feet of his master, the scrolls o mer and other vain 
writings fell out of his garment. The end is that he becomes 
a sceptic, and, although an eminent master of the law himself, 
denies it and turns traitor against it. He sinks deeper and deeper 
into sin and perdition, and his very name is lost in the designa- 
tion of “Acher,” alien. Far less happy is Dr. Letteris’ trans- 
formation of Wagner into Mair-Nehorai, the “shining” disciple 
of Elisha. Mephistopheles, that name of oem ings and 
more derivations and explanations, the translator believes to be of 
Hebrew origin, and to be a cross between Mephibosheth and Achi- 
tophel. The Logos of John, which puzzles Faust—unacquainted 
apparently with the common terminology of the Targumists and 
Alexandrines—is here expressed by the Old Testament passage, 
“ By the Word of God were the Heavens made.” The Easter- 
song of Resurrection that draws the poisoned cup from his lips is 
transformed into a hymn of praise, celebrating the Exodus at the 
have had no part,” 
the translator briefly sums up the end of the second part of the 

m, and has recourse again to the touching end of the 
egend of Abuyah-Acher, out of whose tomb the smoke 
would not cease to curl u sign of the nature of the renegade’s 
eternal punishment—until Mair went and threw himself, over it, 
praying that his own soul might be taken as a ransom for that 
of his beloved master. “And all the people,” so the book con- 
cludes, “ weeping, prayed to the God of Mercy, until through the 
clouds his bow shone forth, and on the grave of Elisha-Faust there 
blossomed a rose!” The Hebrew notes, we think, as a rule, had 
been better left out. People who have never heard of painted 
windows, or of the different “Faculties” of Universities, need 
not trouble themselves to read Faust. It is pleasing, however, to 
see the Hebrew language still cultivated somewhere at least, 
were it only for extraneous purposes. We had a rotion that 
it was beginning to die out even in Germany, the mother of 
Orientalism. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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